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THE WEEK. 


+ — 


THis has been a very eventful 
week in our political history, and 
at its close the Government are left 
in a most unfavourable position 
compared with that which they occupied at its com- 
mencement. Three Parliamentary elections have 
been decided, and in every case the result has ful- 
filled the most sanguine hopes of the Liberals, whilst 
in one it has surpassed their wildest dreams, a Tory 
majority of more than two thousand votes having 
been converted into an actual minority. In the 
House of Commons the promised Educational measure 
has been introduced under circumstances that have 
excited adverse comment both from friends and 
opponents. It has revealed itself as a mere measure 
for taking money from the public pocket and transfer- 
ringit to the hands of the managers of denominational 
schools, no assistance whatever being given to the 
public schools. Furthermore, Ministers, as Sir Henry 
Fowler pointed out so clearly in his speech on Tues- 
day evening, have resorted to an adroit but dis- 
creditable trick in order to limit discussion and 
prevent the case of the public schools from being 
raised upon its merits in the debates. Last of all, 
the week has given us the lamentable division on 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill on Wednesday afternoon, 
when 228 members voted in favour of a revolu- 
tionary change in the Constitution which is neither 
demanded nor sanctioned by the nation, and which 
could have no chance of becoming law until it had 
been submitted to the verdict of a General Election, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE results of the elections for Forfarshire, 
Romford, and Walthamstow have been of the 
most satisfactory character so far as the hopes 
of Liberals are concerned. In Forfarshire Cap- 
tain Sinclair has been returned by a majority 
slightly larger than that by which Mr. Mar- 
tin White secured the seat at the General 
Election. Considering the circumstances under 
which Mr. White retired, and the disadvantages 
against which Captain Sinclair had to contend, 
this result is as surprising as it is gratifying. But 
it was far eclipsed by the result of the Romford 
election, where the polling took place on Monday. 
It is true that the seat was retained by the Tories, 


but the majority for their candidate was only 125 
on a total poll of 16,187, and this ina constituency 
Which has never returned a Liberal candidate for 
more than eleven years past, and in which, in 1895, 
the Conservative majority fell little short of two 











thousand! It is long since so remarkable a change 
has taken place in any English constituency within 
so short a time. The Walthamstow election took 
place on Wednesday, and resulted in the most 
astounding political transformation of recent times. 
Mr. Woods, the Liberal candidate, was returned bya 
majority of 279, whereas the Tory candidate at the 
last election was returned by a majority of 2,353. 
This result has occasioned something like positive 
consternation among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and is generally regarded as a political portent 
of the first importance. 


Mr. BALrourR introduced the new Educational 
proposals of the Government in Committee of Supply 
on Monday. He explained that Ministers, having 
noted the declarations of leading members of the 
Opposition last year, proposed to limit their Educa- 
tion Bill to the relief of the Voluntary schools, it 
being understood that, if it passed rapidly through 
all its stages, a further measure dealing with neces- 
sitous Board schools would be subsequently intro- 
duced. The present proposal of the Government 
was that Voluntary schools should be relieved from 
the payment of rates, that the seventeen-and-six- 
penny limit should be abolished, and that a grant 
of five shillings per head of average attendance 
should be made to the Voluntary schools, an in- 
crease of one shilling upon the grant proposed in 
the Bill of last year. This would mean an annual 
grant to the Voluntary schools of £616,500. The 
authority for distributing the grant is to be the 
Education Department, but the Government pro- 
posed to encourage the formation of associations of 
Voluntary schools to “advise” the Department. 


Suc is the outline of a very remarkable and 
absolutely unjustifiable measure. In reply to 
subsequent questions, Mr. Balfour had to admit 
that Ministers did not believe that they could 
fulfil their pledge to get the Bill through in time to 
allow of the new grant being paid to the Voluntary 
schools during the current year. The discussion 
which followed Mr. Balfour's explanation of his 
proposals was almost wholly unfavourable to the 
Bill. Mr. Jebb and Mr. Cripps, it is true, pronounced 
in its favour, but Mr. Courtney, Mr. George Dixon, 
Mr. Gray, and Mr. Hopkinson condemned it, whilst 
Mr. Bartley and Sir John Lubbock were by no means 
inclined to approve of the scheme as it stood. On 
the Opposition side the proposals were attacked 
with great vigour by Mr. Acland and many other 
members. On the resumption of the debate on 
Tuesday further opposition to the measure was 
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developed, and Sir Henry Fowler, in a speech of 
singular force and acuteness, fairly demolished the 
pretexts upon which Mr. Balfour had acted. Thurs- 
day's debate further brought out the many bad 
points in the proposals of the Government—the 
“ bogus character” with which the allowance of 5s. 
per child is invested by the arrangements for its 
distribution, the neglect of Scottish claims (of which 
we shall hear more when the Bridgeton election 
begins), and the extreme remoteness of the promised 
steps for the relief of necessitous Board schools. Mr. 
Chamberlain, winding up the debate, once more 
turned his back on his past, and produced a phrase 
about “the bottomless purse of the ratepayer” which 
may be commended to the economists of the London 
School Board. However, the Government, evidently 
wincing under the complaints of the Church party, 
refused to listen to any arguments or appeals, and, 
by the use of the closure, succeeded in carrying, by a 
majority of 184, the resolution authorising the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 


THE feeling which has been aroused by the Educa- 
tion Bill among Liberals throughout the country is 
quite as strong as that to which the abortive scheme 
of last year gave rise. Two points in the proposals 
are regarded as absolutely inexcusable. The first is 
the gross and unconcealed injustice of the treatment 
accorded to sectarian and public schools respectively. 
The sectarian school is to receive a large endowment 
from the public funds, which the managers are to 
spend at their own pleasure, without any public 
control whatever. The public schools receive 
nothing, and must be supported, as in the past, 
by the ratepayers, who have also to provide 
for the endowment of the sectarian schools. 
When we remember the notorious poverty of many 
of these public schools, and of the communities 
which support them, the injustice of the treatment 
dealt out to them by the Government seems mon- 
strous. The other point in the proposals which 
revolts the Liberal party is the hypocrisy of the 
pretext which is alleged for withholding any help 
from even the most necessitous public schools. This, 
we were assured, was done to enable Ministers to 
pass their Sectarian Endowment Bill before the 
3lst of March. Yet Mr. Balfour, in his opening 
speech on Monday, threw away even this flimsy 
pretence, and left the injustice he was committing 
without a shadow of excuse. 


THE proposals of the Government with regard to 
an increase in the strength of the army, which were 
explained by Lord Lansdowne on Thursday in the 
House of Lords, are very far from exhibiting that 
comprehensive character which has been foretold by 
various prophets of a Chauvinist cast. Their fault, 
indeed, seems to be that they are not comprehensive 
enough—we do not mean that the increases in them- 
selves are inadequate, but that they are not accom- 
panied by any measures of reorganisation such as are 
necessary to guarantee that we get an adequate 
return for our enormous military expenditure. 
To take only one example—and that the most 
obvious one—it is quite clear that unless the whole 
character of the Guards is changed, the policy of 
employing them abroad systematically must be a 
very expensive one indeed. On this matter the 
impending debate on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion 
will probably lead to conclusions which will be 
interesting, if not encouraging. But debates in 
the House of Commons on military matters are 
seldom thorovgh, and Liberal criticism ought to 
be much more active than it usually is. 


Tue debate and division on the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill on Wednesday afternoon sre not calculated to 








increase public respect for the House of Commons, 
The advocates of the substitution of woman for 
man in the supreme control of public affairs either 
did not understand their own case or lacked the 
courage to state it frankly. They contented them. 
selves with small jokes, trivial sentimentality, and 
elaborate attempts to belittle the character of 
the revolution they were proposing. The opponents 
of the measure, with the exception of Sir William 
Harcourt, failed in a similar manner. As for the 
Government, they were without a leader, and 
apparently without an opinion on a question which, 
if it were to be taken seriously, would be found to 
be very serious indeed. It is not creditable either 
to the dignity or the common-sense of the House 
of Commons that it should have carried, after an 
afternoon's more or less irrelevant small-talk, the 
second reading of a measure which every Member of 
Parliament knows cannot become law until after a 
great public agitation—an agitation which has not 
yet even commenced—has convinced the public of 
the justice of the proposal and a General Election bas 
formally ratified the verdict. Revolutions are not 
made in the style in which Mr. Faithfull Begg 
has conducted this attack upon the Constitution; 
but it is a mischievous thing that false hopes should 
be raised in the breasts of the sincere advocates 
of an indefensible policy by the unworthy levity 
with which Members of Parliament vote in favour 
of a change which they are really the last men in 
the world to desire to bring about. 


WE may point out that there is not the slightest 
fear of the Women’s Suffrage Bill passing into law 
this Session. The Bill is not the first measure in 
charge of a private member to be read a second 
time. Several others have been slipped through 
that stage. Of these one—Mr. Healy’s Educational 
Endowments (Ireland) Bill— having reached the 
stage known as “ Committee - Progress ” — the 
Speaker, that is to say, having been got out of 
the chair and all instructions prevented — stands 
a first order for Wednesday, June 16th, the 
first available Wednesday after Whitsuntide, and 
will therefore have precedence of the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill. Mr. Healy’s Bill is opposed by some 
Ulster Members, and may take some time; but in 
any case the idea that a Women’s Suffrage Bill 
could be passed through Committee on a single 
Wednesday afternoon is scoffed at by those who 
have any practical acquaintance with the resources 
of obstruction. The fact is that the Bill cannot 
pass into law as a Private Member's Bill in this 
or any other Session. If there had been the re- 
motest chance of it passing into law, it would never 
have been read a second time. 


THE reappointment of the South African Com- 
mittee was agreed to yesterday week, no division 
being challenged, and the same members being 
placed upon the Committee as before. This result 
was due in part to the speech made by the Colonial 
Secretary in opposition to Mr. Maclean’s amendment. 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that his policy—by which 
he presumably meant the policy of the Government 
—was to cultivate good relations between the Dutch 
and English in South Africa. Unfortunately the 
present position of affairs in that part of the 
world was the reverse of satisfactory. Disquieting 
rumours on the subject reached him every day, and 
there was a good deal of truth in some of these 
rumours. The recent legislation of the Transvaal 
was in some cases a violation of the Convention of 
London. There could be no security for peace and 
good relations between the two races in South 
Africa until something had been done to redress 
the grievances of the Outlanders. In these circum- 
stances it was necessary to investigate closely all 
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the circumstances connected with the events of 
last year. For his part, he had a personal interest 
in pressing for this investigation, because he could 
not ignore the rumours which had been circulated 
regarding his own supposed action in the matter. 
He believed the Chartered Company would be able 
to make out a very good case for itself. Finally, 
he admitted the argument that Government had 
given a promise that this investigation should take 
place, and from that promise it could not recede 
with honour. 


AN announcement was made in the House of 
Commons yesterday week by Mr. Chamberlain 
which indicates one of the features of the forth- 
coming celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Queen's reign. The Government have, it appears, 
invited the Prime Ministers of the different British 
Colonies throughout the world to visit London as 
the guests of the nation at the time of the celebra- 
tion. Their wives and personal staff are included in 
the invitation. In addition there are to be repre- 
sentatives of the military forces of all the Colonies 
brought to London to take part in the festivities. 
In this way it is intended to marshal upon the stage 
a scenic representation of the Empire as a whole. 
Furthermore, although this has not been stated 
definitely, it seems probable that a conference to 
consider questions of Imperial interest will be held 
during the presence of the Colonial Premiers in this 
country. We imagine that the steps thus announced 
will meet with universal approbation. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, speaking at Birmingham on 
Saturday, eulogised the achievements of Lord Sal's- 
bury as Foreign Minister, and defended the Govern- 
ment from the “ dyspeptic criticisms" of Mr. Morley. 
The Opposition, he declared, were in too great a hurry 
for the fulfilment of the promises made by Ministers. 
No Government had ever accomplished the whole of 
its programme in a single twelvemonth, and the 
record of this Government so far would compare 
favourably with that of any of its predecessors. 
After drawing an amusing contrast between the 
opposing policies of Conservatives and Liberals—a 
contrast the accuracy of which will hardly be 
admitted by Liberals—he concluded a thoroughly 
characteristic speech by explaining the steps which 
the Government are taking to secure on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s Anniversary in June a personal 
representation of the whole Empire in the London 
festivities. 


IT was announced on Monday that Sir George 
Trevelyan had resolved, in consequence of the state 
of his health, to retire from Parliamentary life, and 
that a vacancy was consequently about to occur 
in the representation of the Bridgeton division of 
Glasgow. This intimation of the close of a dis- 
tinguished political career has been received with 
expressions of universal regret. It is known that 
Sir George Trevelyan’s nervous system never 
recovered from the strain imposed upon it during 
his Irish Secretaryship, but it was hoped that his 
general health was still good enough to allow of his 
continuance in Parliament. The announcement that 
this is not the case has caused general pain. Sir 
George Trevelyan’s career in the House, of which he 
has been a member for nearly thirty years, has been 
one of usefulness and honour; and if he has not 
fulfilled all the hopes that were entertained in his 
brilliant youth, he has at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has rendered great services both to 
his country and to his party. 





WE are glad to see that Mr. Shaw Lefevre is 
Standing as a candidate for the London County 











Council. As First Commissioner of Works Mr. 

Shaw Lefevre has carried out some of the greatest 
public improvements which have been effected in 
London in recent years, and readers of THE SPEAKER 
know something of his far-reaching ideas as to the 
way in which the capital of the British Empire 
can be made at once more beautiful and more con- 
venient. His election to the County Council will add 
strength to that body in a direction in which it 
unquestionably needs strengthening. The fact that 
he is opposed in the Conservative interest by Lord 
Wolverton, who not long ago professed himself a 
Radical, will increase the desire of all Liberals to see 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre returned. 


WHILE the attitude of the United 
States Senate imperils the accom- 
plishment of one of the greatest 
advances in international policy recorded in the 
history of the world—a topic with which we deal 
more fully elsewhere—the minor Arbitration Treaty, 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, has been duly 
signed this week at Washington, and now only 
awaits ratification by the Venezuelan Congress, which 
there is no reason to suppose will prove recalcitrant. 
The composition of the tribunal provided by the 
Treaty is admirable, and the great latitude left 
to that tribunal in deciding between conflicting 
grounds of title is the best method of ensuring 
an equitable settlement of all disputed claims. The 
periods allowed for the presentation of cases and 
counter-cases, for the delivery of arguments, and 
for the decision of the tribunal, together amount to 
a year and a half. We shall probably, therefore, 
hear a good deal more of the dispute, but on the 
whole the prospect is distinctly satisfactory. 


ABROAD. 





W8ILE the Sultan and the Powers have been 
raising objections to the proposed organisation of 
the new Cretan gendarmerie, disorders have broken 
out afresh in the island which threaten to reduce 
to a nullity the only success yet attained by 
the Concert of Europe. Fresh fighting between 
Christians and Mahomedans, in which the latter 
Were apparently the aggressors, is reported both 
from Heraklion and from Canea: villages are being 
burnt, and the efficacy of the mediation of the 
Consuls is, to say the least, doubtful as regards 
the Mahomedan combatants; and it is only too 
probable that the approaching elections will see a 
renewal of the disturbance. Meanwhile, the Powers 
are in search of a Dutchman or Belgian as com- 
mander of the gendarmerie instead of a candidate 


who is familiar with the work, but unfortunately 
English. 


CounT MOURAVIEFF has visited Paris and pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg by way not only of Berlin, 
but of Kiel—expressly in crder to visit the German 
Emperor, whom the christening of a nephew had 
called to the naval port. It is curious that the Paris 
papers to the last moment either ignored this 
détour or expressly denied that it was to be 
made. Nothing definite has transpired as to the 
precise objects of either visit. We can only hope 
that it intensified the determination — which 
we gather from the French Press rather than 
from official sources —of France and Russia to 
coerce the Sultan, and secured that Germany 
would at least refrain from active opposition. 
This hope is somewhat strengthened by the report 
that Count Mouravieff saw the Turkish Ambassador 
in Paris in the presence of M. Hanotaux, and im- 
pressed on him the necessity of the acceptance 
of the reforms by the Sultan in very emphatic 





~ Ie housekeepers are in earnest in wishing ‘to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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language indeed. However, with the Powers as they 
are, the Sultan can generally “ find a way.” 


A QUESTION of great importance as to the position 
of English companies in France has been recently 
decided by the Appeal Court of Aix, whose decision 
has been upheld by the Cour de Cassation. A com- 
pany was incorporated in London in 1888 to carry 
on business in France. All the subscribers to the 
Memorandum were Englishmen; until 1890 all the 
directors were Englishmen; yet it has been held 
that, inasmuch as the office in London was merely 
kept up as a matter of form, and the real adminis- 
tration was in France, the English incorporation 
was invalid according to French law. It was 
apparently found as a fact that the company had 
been incorporated in England with the deliberate 
object of evading the French Company Law, but 
this evidently is a matter on which ordinary share- 
holders and creditors would have no information. 
The incorporation being declared invalid, the assets 
of the company have been applied in payment of the 
debts of one of the directors. This decision would 
seem to conflict with the Treaty of 1862, and in any 
case is of serious moment. These questions of private 
international law are often of more importance than 
frontier disputes, and it is a pity that the Foreign 
Office is not better equipped for dealing with them. 


THE Clerical majority in Belgium seems to be 
even more divided than our own Tory party. The 
death of a Catholic Senator for Brussels, whose 
majority at the General Election was about 15,000, 
has caused a bye-election; but the Clericals have 
not ventured to contest the seat, and M. Solvay, 
a Liberal and a prominent and munificent pro- 
moter of higher education, has been returned un- 
opposed. In education the Ministry has disgusted 
its more moderate supporters by favouring only 
militant Catholics; and the demand for universal 
compulsory military service, put forward by the 
late War Minister to the great embarrassment of 
his colleagues, is nowhere less favourably received 
than among the great mass of Ministerialists., 


Last week we noted that the leading feature 
of the present electoral contest in Austria is the 
decadence of German Liberalism. Since then that 
decadence—and, indeed, the temporary eclipse of 
the German element generally by the other nation- 
alities of the Empire—has been further emphasised 
by the opening of negotiations between the Premier 
and the ultra-Nationalists of Bohemia. Count 
Badeni evidently intends to make the Czechs one 
of the main elements in his composite majority ; 
and with that view he has not only caused the 
postponement of a plan for altering the com- 
position of the Bohemian Landtag in a way 
that seemed likely to prove unfavourable to the 
Czech population, but has also—or so it is said— 
promised to make considerable concessions with 
regard to the use of the Czech language both in 
the law courts and in the public offices, even in 
Vienna itself. Questions of the right of a given 
language to official encouragement are always burn- 
ing questions in Austria; and, considering that a 
Ministerial crisis was produced not long ago by the 
proposal to permit the Slovene youth of Cilli, in 
Styria, to learn their lessons in their own language, 
it is hardly wonderful that this much more com- 
prehensive proposal should deepen the gloom now 
settling on the remnant of the German Liberal and 
centralising party. The Czechs, however, are not 
satisfied, and are reported to demand the formal 
coronation of the Emperor as King of Bohemia at 
the approaching jubilee of his accession. That 
would indeed involve the consummation of their 
Separatist hopes. 











THERE are many other reasons for the despond- 
ency of the German and anti-Clerical element in 
Austria. The Clericals are determined to recover 
full control of the schools; the Anti-Semites—who, 
as a leading Vienna paper bitterly remarks, chose 
the anniversary of Prince Rudolf's death for the 
issue of their manifesto—will certainly help them, 
and demand besides “ the renewal of the agreement 
with Hungary on a more equitable basis” than that 
now proposed by the Austrian Government, and the 
defence of Austria against the encroachments of her 
junior partner. It is suspected that this means the 
defence of the Austrian agriculturist against Hun- 
garian cereals—in other words, a separate Customs 
system for each country, an arrangement also 
desired by the Hungarian Extremists. So far as 
popular divisions can hamper it, the Dual Monarchy 
seems less likely than ever to take an active part in 
European politics in the near future. 


THouGuH the precise date of the Italian general 
election is not yet fixed, it will probably take place 
in the last fortnight of March, and the Chamber will 
assemble before the Easter holidays. According to 
the correspondent of the Times at Rome, the issue 
will be the immediate abandonment of Erythriea: 
and this will certainly be met by active protest 
from the Opposition. Some Italian papers, however, 
deny that this proposal will be made; and in some 
quarters the report has even been attributed— 
to such an extent are we misrepresented by 
the purveyors of coffee-house babble on the 
Continent—to English desire to create a feeling 
in favour of an English occupation of Massowah. 
In internal politics -the outlook is not altogether 
encouraging. The Socialists are reported to be 
devising a system of multiple candidatures in 
order to concentrate their strength where it is 
most needed at the second ballots; and the semi- 
official Ministerial organ announces that the in- 
fluence of the Government will be exercised in 
favour of Moderate members of the Opposition as 
against Extremists. Presumably this means that 
the breach with the Extreme Left is definite and 
complete. 


“ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM,” which 
now appears in a charming 
little volume edited by the Rev. 
Ronald Bayne (J. M. Dent and Co.), is an example of 
a kind of literature plentiful enough in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but which in the Victorian age has been 
replaced by matter which cannot possibly be classed 
as “literature” at all. Probably the change is of 
advantage to public morals—since if vice is to be 
generally read about, it is well that it should not lose 
its grossness—but it is not altogether advantageous 
to public taste. A striking murder or other criminal 
cause célébre was made known to the public of that 
period in the first place through popular ballads 
and pamphlets; next, it was represented on the 
stage. This particular murder, which took place in 
1550, is recounted at length by Holinshed, and the 
play founded on it and here reproduced exhibited 
unusual literary merit—so much so, indeed, that 
numerous critics, including Mr. Swinburne, have 
attributed it to Shakespeare. Critics have usually a 
tendency, based on their observation that the amount 
of first-rate literature in the world is very limited, 
to attribute any unclaimed work of merit to some 
great writer without more ado. We always re- 
ceive these attributions with scepticism—there is 
probably a good deal of reserve power below the 
“liminal intensity” of the consciousness of most 
people, in literature as well as in other branches of 
action, and inglorious Miltons are not always mute. 
However, the critics, including the present editor, 
seem to have decided against the Shakespearian 
authorship. The play is worth reading as a 
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curiosity of literature and an illustration of Eliz1- 
bethan middle-class life. As to its literary merit, 
that must be left to the critics. 


“THe NAVY AND THE NATION” (London: John 
Murray) is a collection of essays by two well-known 
experts on naval matters, Colonel Sir George Clarke, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and Mr. J. R. Thursfield, once an 
eminent Oxford Don and Aristotelian scholar, now 
of the Times. The essays, which are reprinted from 
various periodicals, are an excellent statement of a 
sound naval policy removed alike from the alarmism 
and the Jingoism which beset so many naval 
critics. Another noticeable book of the week is 
“Towards Khartoum,” an account of the Dongola 
expedition of 1896 by the special correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle, Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge, 
illustrated with numerous maps and with photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


FERNANDA, DUCHESSE DE MONT- 
OBITUARY. PENSIER, sister of the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain, will be remem- 
bered as one of the instruments, or victims, of the 
scandalous dynastic intrigue of the Spanish marriages 
which shattered the good understanding between 
England and France half a century ago, and will 
always remain the most grievous blot on the memory 
of M. Guizot and of Louis Philippe.—Sir Spencer 
Wells, Bart., was not only one of the most eminent 
surgeons of the day, but one of the greatest bene- 
factorsof suffering femininity.—M. Fredericde Martini 
—a Hungarian, we believe, by birth, a Swiss by adop- 
tion—had served as an engineer officer in the Aus- 
trian army during the Italian war of 1859, and after 
settling in Switzerland had devised in 1871 the mili- 
tary rifle which bore his name, and of which an 
adaptation was for many years the accepted arm of 
our own troops. He was a versatile and ingenious, 
though apparently not a very prosperous inventor, 
and was also a lyric poet of some merit.—Baron de 
Soubeyran had been a prominent Parisian financier 
and the moving spirit in the “copper ring” of a few 
years ago. 








THE ANTI-EDUCATION BILL. 

FPNHE debates on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 

in the House of Commons have shattered and 
destroyed the whole case for the so-called Education 
Bill which Mr. Balfour has introduced. If anybody 
wants to verify this statement for himself let him 
read carefully the speeches delivered on Tuesday 
night by Sir Henry Fowler on one side and the 
Solicitor-General on the other. Sir Robert Finlay 
is one of the ablest men on the Treasury Bench, 
and a Parliamentary debater of much force; but 
he was utterly unable to turn his antagonist’s 
position. Sir Henry Fowler pointed out that the 
whole excuse, if excuse it was, for dealing with 
sectarian schools alone has been destroyed by 
Mr. Balfour’s admission that the Bill need not be 
passed, or, rather, that the money need not be dis- 
tributed, before the close of the financial year. Even 
if that had been deemed necessary by the Govern- 
ment,as it would have been did they feel any respect 
for their own pledges, the very worst way of attain- 
ing their object was to exclude Board schools from 
their Bill, Measures of equal justice are, as Sir 
Henry Fowler, with epigrammatic neatness, observed, 
more easily and rapidly passed through the House of 
‘‘ommons than measures of discriminating injustice. 
You do not save time by strengthening and em- 
bittering opposition. As to the idea that two Bills 





can be carried more quickly than one, Sir Henry 






Fowler almost wasted his strength upon it. It is 
so absurd that no Minister who understood his sub- 
ject could possibly have put it forward. The Solicitor- 
General, with a fine display of forensic indignation, 
repelled Sir Henry’s unworthy charge that the House 
of Lords might accept the Sectarian Schools Bill and 
reject any Board S-hools Bill which followed it. 
As Sir William Harcourt at once reminded him, 
there is a precise analogy in the Paper Bill and the 
Budget of 1860. The Solicitor-General calmly 
assumes that the Government have the House of 
Lords in their pocket, and resents a prophecy of 
what the Peers will do as a personal imputation 
upon members of the Cabinet. The family lawyer 
is sometimes more zealous for the honour of the 
family than the family themselves; and Mr. Balfour 
must have felt rather uncomfortable during the 
delivery of this too spirited invective. The Solicitor- 
General could make no defence, because no defence 
can be made, for so drafting the resolution that no vote 
could be taken on the point whether Board schools 
should be included in the Bill or not. Sir Henry 
Fowler, who is a perfect master of Parliamentary 
procedure, explained with his usual clearness that, 
while a Bill cannot be wider than the resolution on 
which it is founded, the resolution may always be 
wider than the Bill. There was axcordingly no 
adequate ground for curtailing legitimate debate. 

The abuse of the closure on Tuesday night was a 
gross scandal. Every Chairman of Committees before 
Mr. Lowther has held that a debate should not be 
compulsorily closed while a substantial and im- 
portant amendment remained to be discussed. Such 
an amendment did remain to be discussed on Tues- 
day night. It stood in the name of Mr. Paulton, 
and it would have provided that the money granted 
by Parliament to sectarian schools should be spent 
in improving the instruction given at them. Bat 
this tests the sincerity of Ministers, and Ministers 
object to having their sincerity tested. S» Mr. 
Balfour, with a discourtesy which in him always 
shows that he has lost his temper, interrupted Mr. 
Paulton, before he could say a word, by moving 
the closure. But more will be heard of this amend- 
ment, and Mr. Balfour will find that it pays to be 
civil. Mr. Lloyd-George’s amendment to insert the 
word “necessitous”’ before the words “ voluntary 
schools ” was discussed for just three-quarters of an 
hour. But that not inordinate period was quite long 
enough to lead Mr. Balfour into a fresh incon- 
sistency of the gravest kind. At eleven o’clock on 
Tuesday evening the Bill was universally regarded, 
by friend and foe alike, as one for endowing sectarian 
schools with an additional grant of five shillings 
a child from the public purse. Mr. Lloyd-George 
elicited from Mr. Balfour a statement that every- 
body was wrong. Only those denominational 
schools which can be described as necessitous are 
to have anything at all. Then what, in the 
name of all that is silly, was the reason for not 
adopting Mr. Lloyd-George’s amendment? Mr. 
Asquith, in one of the tersest and most telling 
speeches he has ever made, fastened upon Mr. 
Balfour’s amazing assertion and held it up to the 
contempt of the country. This, he said, is no longer 
a Bill tor giving five shillings a head to sectarian 
schools. Itisa Bill for giving a much larger amount 
to an arbitrarily selected number of such schools. We 
have warned the Roman Catholics again and again 
that it was a serious mistake for them to follow the 
lead of the High Church party. Now they are 
beginning to see it themselves, as Mr. Dillon’s 
speech shows clearly enough. It is the Church of 
England which will get the lion’s share of this 
grant, and the lion’s share, as so many people seem 
to forget, means the whole. 
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The Bi!l has not yet been before Parliament, and 
Mr. Balfour’s explanation of it was the reverse of 
lucid. It accords with general expectation in the 
amount of the grant, in the denial of justice to 
Board schools, in abolishing the seventeen-and- 
sixpenny limit (the only guarantee that Voluntary 
schools shall receive voluntary aid), and in making 
other ratepayers pay the rates of sectarian schools. 
What is novel is the extraordinary proviso that the 
money should be paid by the Department not to 
individual schools, but to associations of schools 
formed for the purpose of receiving it. This puts an 
important function of the State into “ diocesan ”’ or 
clerical hands, and will, of course, be strenuously 
resisted at every stage, unless the Government 
abandon it, as some of their friends advise them to 
do. Mr. Acland showed its absurdity in his able 
criticism of Mr. Balfour’s statement. Sir John 
Gorst could have showed it equally well. But Sir 
John has an ox upon his tongue, and for the first 
time in the history of Parliament the representative 
of the Education Department in the House of 
Commons is not allowed to speak on an Education 
Bill. On Monday night six Ministerialists spoke 
against the chief Ministerial measure of the Session. 
On Tuesday the bonds of discipline were tightened, 
and only Sir Albert Rollit made his discontent 
audible. But curses, as Macbeth found, are none 
the less deep for not being loud, and the mutter- 
ing of the Lobby is often more dangerovs than 
the rhetoric of the House. There are many 
Tories who cannot afford, even if they desired, to 
injure the Board schools which their constituents 
appreciate, or to aggravate a heavy rate by a new 
tax. Sir Henry Fowler asked Mr. Balfour for a 
pledge that Ministers would not advise the Queen 
to prorogue Parliament until a measure for the 
relief of Board schools had been passed. He got 
o answer from Mr. Balfour, and probably expected 
none. Without such a pledge, however, all Mr. 
Balfour’s assurances are hollow mockery. Mr. 
Chamberlain promises a Board Schools Bill “ if time 
permits.” But that, of course, means nothing at all. 
Mr. Balfour must be left to settle with his 
own colleague, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
question whether the Duke was talking nonsense 
when he referred to that “statutory equality ’’ be- 
tween private and public elementary schools whose 
existence Mr. Balfour denies. 








RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


—c90e—— 
T the very moment when Mr. Chamberlain, 
L haranguing the tradesmen of Birmingham, 


was dwelling with complacent pride upon the glories 
of that Colonial Empire with the charge of which he 
is temporarily entrusted, the serious attention of 
Englishmen was being invited in another quarter to 
what seems to be the gravest loss of prestige and 
influence which the empire bas suffered for many a 
long day. The two remarkable papers dealing with 
the relations of Russia and China which have been 
published in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review cannot be lightly thrust cn one side. We 
may not share the deep-seated pessimism of Mr. 
Norman, the writer of the more important of these 
articles ; we may not, that is to say, regard our supre- 
macy in the Far East as gone beyond all hope 
of recovery, but we are bound to admit that the facts 
which he cites, to say nothing of other facts at 
which he merely glances, are sufficiently disquieting 
to disturb the equanimity of the most hardened 
optimist. One fact, at all events, has been established 











beyond dispute; that is, that English diplomacy in 
Asia has been outwitted and rebuffed by the more 
astute and less scrupulous diplomacy of Russia. 
For some time past it has been clear that the great 
game of politics was being played not in Paris or 
St. Petersburg or London, or even Constantinople, 
but at Pekin and Bangkok. The public at home 
have been reminded of this fact again and again, 
but no reminder has served to bring it home to the 
popular mind. There were questions nearer to our 
shores, though certainly not nearer to our interests, 
than the future of China, which absorbed all our 
attention. We had to think of Egypt and of the 
demonstration against Dongola, of the Armenians 
and the future of Turkey ; how could we be expected 
to think also of questions which only affected that 
part of the world which lies east of the Bay of 
Bengal? Yet, whether heeded by us or not, great 
events have been happening in the Far East during 
the last two years. Russia has been playing her 
most daring and dishonest game against English 
interests with a striking success, and she has had 
the active assistance both of France and Germany in 
her enterprise. 

We do not know how far the remarkable history 
given by the anonymous writer in the Contemporary 
of the signing of the Russo-Chinese Treaty is to be 
taken literally. It seems, indeed, almost inconceiv- 
able that so shrewd a race of statesmen as China has 
produced could have been duped by falsehoods so 
transparent as those by means of which Count 
Cassini is reported to have secured the signature of 
his precious Treaty. But whether the account given 
in the Contemporary is absolately accurate or not, 
it is clear, first, that Great Britain has been hood- 
winked, deceived, and tricked in a very discredit- 
able manner; and, secondly, that the Cassini Treaty, 
if it really is what we are told, is a document that 
affects most seriously and injuriously the position 
and the interests of this country in the East. When 
we speak of the trickery of which we have been 
the victims as being discreditable, we are not re- 
ferring to the action of Count Cassini. He is a 
Russian statesman who follows thoroughly Russian 
methods of action, and we have no right to censure 
him for having carried those methods to extremes 
which are startling to the Western mind. Li Hung 
Chang we may indeed regard as a gross offender, 
for if the Contemporary story be true, he has lied 
to us in the most flagrant manner, and has betrayed 
not only the interests of Great Britain, but those of 
his own country as well, for the purpose of securing 
a personal advantage for himself. But this verdict 
upon Li Hung Chang depends entirely upon the trust- 
worthiness of the story which has now been made 
known to us; and it may be that there is exaggera- 
tion or misrepresentation in that story. That about 
which there seems, alas! to be no room for doubt is 
the fact that Russia has secured behind our backs a 
Treaty with China which gives her the opportunity 
of making herself the mistress of that wonderful 
empire. She has done this without our knowledge, 
and without any serious attempt on the part of our 
diplomatists and Ministers to prevent the success of 
her most daring scheme. This is the fact which 
seems to us to be the most discreditable in the whole 
story. The Foreign Office has allowed itself to be 
duped, and has sustained a defeat most humiliating 
and, at the same time, most substantial, by which 
our position in the Far East is seriously changed for 
the worse. 

There is no need to discuss the meaning or the 
merits of the Treaty which Count Cassini carried off 
from Pekin at the end of last September. We have 
had several denials of its authenticity from various 
more or less infiuential quarters; but these denials 
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have always had one remarkable effect—they have 
confirmed the belief of the world in the existence of 
the document which they profess to explain away. 
True, there may be some mistakes or deticiencies in 
the account of the Treaty published in the North 
China Daily News—errors which may lend some 
slight colour of excuse to the sweeping official 
denials. But no one is now sanguine enough to 
think that there is “nothing in it,” or to question 
the fact that Russia has obtained from China conces- 
sions which give her complete control over Manchuria, 
which provide her in time of war with the finest 
ports in that part of the Pacific, and which will 
enable her, whenever the plum is ripe, to establish 
herself as the supreme Power over the whole of the 
Celestial Empire. This, speaking roughly, is the 
state of things with which we are confronted in the 
Far East. The question that Parliament—if Parlia- 
ment could be trusted to consider any question of this 
sort seriously—must now deal with is as to the line 
of policy which has been forced upon Great Britain 
by these deplorable events. Our influence in the 
East has been shaken; our supremacy has been 
rudely and successfully assailed; and we are 
threatened with something still more serious—the 
loss of our commerce and our material interests in 
that quarter of the world. What is to be done in these 
circumstances? Mr. Norman, in the admirable paper 
to which we have referred, seems to think that the 
time is past when that question can be asked with 
any advantage. The steed has been stolen—of what 
use is it to lock the stable door? But, after all, we 
are not so powerless as this view of the case 
assumes. We have certain treaty rights with China 
which we ought to be strong enough to maintain, 
provided the Foreign Office and its representatives 
abroad will bestir themselves and do their duty. 
Li Hung Chang, as all the world knows, came here 
to seek some concessions from us in the matter of 
the duties levied by treaty upon English goods. The 
fact that we can make or withhold these concessions 
is a very valuable weapon which may be turned to 
good account by statesmen who know their own 
mind. But public opinion must be aroused in this 
country, and the attention of Lord Salisbury and his 
subordinates must be drawn to the Far East by 
means of popular agitation and Parliamentary 
pressure, if the discreditable diplomatic repulse 
to which they have exposed us is not to be followed 
by a grave disaster to our material interests. 





THE MILITARY WORKS BILL. 


és Bill which has been introduced by Mr. 
Brodrick in the House of Commons demands 
the close attention of those Members of Parliament 
—we fear, a decreasing section—who are desirous 
of securing economy in the national expenditure. 
With its general object few will seriously quarrel. 
The national defence is a matter of paramount im- 
portance, and no well-considered expenditure directed 
to securing that supreme object can be refused. 
But there is a very real danger that the spending 
departments—and the War Office more especially— 
may make use of the patriotic disposition which pre- 
vails among the taxpayers to spend money unneces- 
sarily and even uselessly. Expenditure on the Army 
is not of the same primary necessity as expenditure 
on the Navy. It would indeed be fatal if anything 
were done to encourage the delusion that by adding 
a few battalions and erecting a few earthworks, we 
could safeguard the country against conquest in the 
event of the Navy being defeated. If the*Navy is 














overpowered, no army constituted as ours is can 
be expected to meet the enormous forces of the 
Continental Powers on equal terms. Nothing short 
of conscription, with all its attendant evils, can be 
of any avail if our ships are defeated. Large ex- 
penditure on the Army may be positively harmful if 
it makes people, with a sense of false security, forget 
that the real defence of England must be on the 
seas. 

With this preliminary word of warning we pro- 
ceed to examine the Bill. It is proposed, on the 
analogy of the Naval Works Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, to raise £5,458,000 by terminable annuities 
for various purposes specified in the schedule to the 
Bill. The annuities are to run for such periods, not 
exceeding thirty years, as the Treasury may fix. 
They are to be paid out of moneys annually provided 
by Parliament for Army services, and if those 
moneys are insufficient are to be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. Thus the annual voting of 
the money will be a mere form. The control of the 
House of Commons over the expenditure will in reality 
end with the passing of the Bill. The estimates are to 
be checked by the Treasury, and the accounts will be 
duly audited; but there is no other security that the 
sums raised by the annuities will be applied in the 
proportions set out in the schedule. The details 
given in the schedule are of the baldest and broadest 
kind,*and entirely differ from those given in the 
Army Estimates each year. There are only four 
items—(1) Defence works, £1,120,000; (2) Barracks, 
including completion of large camps, £2,989,000 ; 
(3) Ranges, including accommodation for manceuvring 
and mobilisation, £1,149,000; and (4) Staff and con- 
tingencies, £200,000. A further schedule has been 
circulated (on white paper) giving some details of the 
proposed expenditure on barracks, but this is not part 
of the Bill, is not in the least degree binding on the 
War Office, and cannot be taken as more than 
an expression of the general intentions of her 
Majesty’s present advisers. Even if this further 
schedule had been included in the Bill, the War 
Office would not have been tied down byit. They 
are not tied down even to the four items which are 
expressly mentioned in the Bill. Thus, if they 
choose to spend a million instead of less than half a 
million on the purchase of land in the region of 
Salisbury Plain, and to save proportionately on 
Defence Works by not fortifying Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly, there is nothing in the Bill to prevent 
them. And, indeed, as the expenditure will be 
in the hands of soldiers, there will be a tempta- 
tion to spend lavishly on purely military, and 
to save on semi-naval, purposes. The Bill 
makes a further inroad on the established prin- 
ciples of British finance by proposing to devote 
the surplus of the current year to these military 
works instead of applying it in reduction of the 
National Debt. A similar application of the surplus 
was allowed last year almost without protest. But 
the circumstances of last year were exceptional. 
There was a surplus of unprecedented amount due 
to a burst of fiscal prosperity which could not have 
been foreseen, as well as to the success of the new 
Death Duties, which at the date of the Budget of 
1895-96 was still doubtful. This year the surplus 
cannot be nearly so large. It will be increased 
by the saving at the expense of the schools, but the 
three quarters of a million to be paid to Egypt will 
make a large inroad into it. The surplus will not be 
much, if at all, more than the normal margin 
which every cautious Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to allow for. If such a surplus is to be 
intercepted, there is no reason why any surplus 
should ever be applied in reduction of the National 
Debt. But we contend—and contend strongly— 
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that the reasons for applying every normal surplus 
in reduction of the Debt are irresistible. Once 
abandon that wholesome rule, and Chancellors of 
the Exchequer will have every temptation first to 
manufacture surpluses and then to waste them. It 
is much easier to carry through proposals for ex- 
travagant expenditure if they do not involve any 
immediate burden on the taxpayer. Pet extrava- 
gances would be treasured up to be met out of the 
surplus, and we should soon have those “ Extra- 
ordinary Budgets”? which have proved the ruin of 
so many Continental States. 

Thus the Bill proposes that a new and special 
debt should be created for purposes which must 
otherwise have been met either out of revenue or 
by an increase of the National Debt; it proposes 
that the estimates for the expenditure of this 
money should never be shown to Parliament; and 
it proposes to divert the current surplus from the 
service of the National Debt. The last proposal 
cannot, we think, be justified at al). Even the first 
two proposals can only be justified if the expendi- 
ture is very necessary, if it is to be devoted to per- 
manent or lasting objects, and if there is other 
satisfactory machinery provided in lieu of a 
Parliamentary estimate to prevent waste. There 
is an obvious danger that some useless fads 
may be hidden away in this subtle disguise, 
and money wasted which Parliament would never 
have allowed to be spent out of the annual 
revenue. We incline to place the £96,000 which is 
to be devoted to erecting what the Under-Secretary 
for War calls “forts”’ on the hills around London 
among such fads. It does not seem that there is 
any consensus of military opinion to support this 
expenditure ; naval men condemn it; and the 
notion that London is about to be fortified at an 
expense of less than £100,000, put forward by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, tends to make us 
ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. Even the Times 
laughs at it. On the other hand, the expenditure 
on ranges is necessary, and there is one real reason 
for giving few details about the sites. Landowners, 
with their well-known patriotism, would at once 
raise the price. The purchase of Salisbury Plain 
may prove as good an investment as Aldershot, and 
though there are obvious objections to the proposal, 
it may not be indefensible. The barrack expendi- 
ture, on the other hand, needs to be carefully watched. 
Many of the items in the schedule on white paper 
are of a kind which might easily be dealt with in the 
annual Estimates. What possible reason can there 
be for borrowing on thirty-year annuities to provide 
£18,000 for a hospital at Edinburgh; £66,000 for 
the conversion of the female prison at Woking into 
barracks for Royal Artillery; and £20,000 for 
“replacement of wooden huts at sundry stations ”’ ? 
There are even smaller items in the catalogue. 
Apart, however, from the questions of detail, the 
proposed barrack expenditure cannot usefully 
be discussed until we are in possession of the 
Government plans for the increase of the 
Army, but for which much of. the building would 
be unnecessary. We fear that the £103,000 
which is to be spent on the barracks in “ that little 
military hot-house” Malta is but the beginning of 
very heavy annual expenditure due to the plan for 
using the Guards in the Mediterranean garrisons, 
The expense of reliefs and the increased difficulty of 
recruiting make it, to our mind, almost impossible 
to devote the Guards to the new purpose without 
entirely altering their character. Some people think 
such a complete change would be an advantage, but 
it at least needs consideration. Until it has been 
fully considered Mr. Brodrick’s Bill cannot be 
properly discussed. 











THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 


TYNHE proceedings of the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations at Washington this week 
might have been expressly intended to demonstrate 
to the world the dangers of a strong and imperfectly 
responsible Upper House. The American Senate is 
carefully constructed so as to be independent of the 
direct action of public opinion. Its members, by a 
process of natural selection, are, as a rule, the 
leading politicians of their States. They sit for 
three times as long as the members of the Lower 
House, their body is only renewed by instal- 
ments, and as they are elected by the State 
Legislatures, which they frequently control, they 
are almost independent of the popular will, and their 
dependence upon it is affected by the obscure 
issues of State politics rather than by the broad 
national questions which affect the Union as a whole. 
The Senate has been so constructed as to represent 
and keep alive political tradition, and it seems likely 
to do so indeed. Three weeks ago we were all 
rejoicing in the conclusion of a Treaty between the 
two great English-speaking peoples of the world which 
was to make war between them all but impossible. 
But according to the Constitution, the Treaty requires 
ratification by a two-thirds majority in the Senate ; 
and according to constitutional usage, that body has 
referred it to its Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
That Committee has adopted amendments to 
the Treaty which both hamper its working and 
very greatly limit its scope—indeed, the most im- 
portant enables either Power to reduce it to a 
nullity. The Treaty as originally drafted provided 
for the submission of all disputes between England 
and the United States—a high German authority on 
international law, we observe, maintains that the 
wording excludes all disputes which are neither 
pecuniary nor territorial, but it is difficult to agree 
with him—to arbitral tribunals variously composed 
according to the nature of the case. It provides 
against various possibilities of failure to reach a 
satisfactory decision, and finally secures that 
hostilities shall not be resorted to in any case 
until, as a last resource, one or more friendly 
Powers have been asked to mediate. The most 
important amendment, however, enables either 
Power to withdraw at the outset any subject 
that may be regarded as affecting its foreign 
or domestic policy—a provision elastic enough 
to exclude anything except matters of infinitesimal 
importance. The other amendments complicate the 
procedure of the proposed tribunals by multiplying 
their members, and facilitate a deadlock by striking 
out the final method of securing an umpire. Unless, 
therefore, the Senate throws over its own Foreign 
Relations Committee, which is improbable, the Treaty 
will be little more than a counsel of perfection to both 
Powers ; and, from the peculiar temper and composi- 
tion of the Senate just now, it is quite possible that 
the necessary two-thirds majority will not be secured. 
In that case, contrary to the wish of the great mass 
of both nations, the Treaty disappears, and one of the 
greatest advances on record in international morality 
will for the present come to nought. 

Into the obscurer influences which may actuate 
the dissentients we do not care, for the credit of 
the Senate, to inquire too curiously. Some cf the 
motives for their action are clear enough. In part, 
perhaps (as has been suggested by the Temps), a 
legislative body is tempted to regard a Treaty as a 
Bill and to revise it accordingly; but the main 
causes of the Senatorial action are of a more special 
kind. The Republican Senators do not desire that 
an expiring Democratic Administration, and a Secre- 
tary of State who has given acute offence to many 
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of them on the Cuban Question, should have the 
credit of this great deed. Moreover—due in part, 
no doubt, to our own mistakes in the past—suspicion 
and distrust of England is a tradition of at 
least a large part of the American nation. 
Happily that part is diminishing, but it is still 
very considerable ; and the Senate, which was ex- 
pressly devised to keep up political traditions, 
keeps up this among the rest. The distrust, as we 
all know now, has been ingrained at school; it has 
been increased by the numerous cases of friction 
which have occurred in the relations of the two 
nations; it is independent of party ties, and it 
comes out in curious ways. Protectionists see 
British perfidy in our advocacy of Free Trade; 
Silverites, in our defence of the gold standard; 
Jingoes suspect us of seeking to controvert the 
revised version of the Monroe doctrine, and to 
control the Nicaragua canal. The part of the 
nation that we know most about has purged itself 
of these ideas; but the Senate has not done so, and 
is careful so to limit the Treaty as to provide means 
of escape from any possible adverse decision. 

We cannot say that we expect much from the 
pressure of public opinion on the Senate. Senators, 
as we have said, are responsible to their own 
States, not to the country at large; they have 
mostly a long term to serve before being called to 
account; and when the time for doing so arrives, 
local rather than national issues will probably be the 
dominant factors in the judgment of the electors of 
their State. Even then the election is indirect; and 
only in one State—South Carolina—and in that only 
under the very latest Constitution, is there the least 
approach to direct relation between the Senators 
and the people. The only way to touch the Senate 
is through its corporate self-respect, and that 
was proof against the attacks directed against 
it for its share in the tariff muddle of 1894, 
To the attacks made upon the Senators, they 
will probably reply that they know better than their 
clients how to protect the interests of the latter: 
and to a great many political philosophers that 
reply not long ago would have seemed perfectly 
conclusive. We can only hope that they will at 
least so far respect public opinion as to ratify the 
treaty: and if we have to accept it as amended 
we must endeavour to work it loyally as best we 
ean. It will no doubt be worthless in substance, 
but it will give legal form to a great idea. We 
have all been ready for years to support inter- 
national arbitration in the abstract: but a scheme 
for making it concrete and permanent is another 
matter altogether. That represents an extraordinary 
sacrifice of traditional prejudice on the part of a 
large section of the English people, and of Lord 
Salisbury not least. Perhaps, after all, we ought not 
to complain too loudly that some Americans are a 
little more backward in this respect than ourselves. 








MR. GERALD BALFOUR’S OPPORTUNITY. 





N the midst of the murkiness of counsel and 
l intention which broods just now over the 
Treasury Bench, there is one bright spot. That 
is the sincerity with which all of us, irrespective of 
party, can wish Mr. Gerald Balfour well with his 
promised and long-expected economic programme 
for Ireland. Mr. Bryce, in presiding at Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s address on the Recess Committee at the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday evening, well repre- 
sented the attitude of the Liberal Party on this 





matter. Liberals—not without concern and not 
without a feeling that the Irish policy to which 
their party is committed is, by these evidences, 
likely to receive a remarkable vindication — see 
new and strange problems gathering into shape in 
Ireland. To the statesman —especially if he be 
armed with a House of Lords and a majority of 
150—these problems mean an opportunity; to the 
hand-to-mouth opportunist they must mean an in- 
soluble difficulty drifting to disaster. We are all even 
more ready to believe thin some of us were at one 
time ready to believe the same thing about his 
brother—that Mr. Gerald Balfour is a statesman 
equal to great opportunities; and, to speak frankly, 
our regret would be more genuine should he too 
bring us disillusion. The Irish question was never 
one to tempt men who really understand it to 
treat its fortunes in the light of material for 
party capital—though its perverse fate has dealt 
with it in this spirit through most of its history. 
It was never less tempting in this sense than it 
is at the present juncture. A disaster for Mr, 
Gerald Balfour now would be a disaster with long 
consequences for his successors. Liberals can 
earnestly wish that his administration may be a 
success, and they will support with real good-will 
any sound measures, based on true principles and 
fulfilling the essential condition of being accept- 
able to the mass of the Irish people, which he 
may bring forward. 

The Irish measure promised in the Queen’s 
Speech is supposed to be an attempt to put into 
legislation the policy discussed by Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Horace Plunkett on Wednesday evening— 
the policy of the Recess Committee. We trust 
that it iss When the Report of that Committee 
appeared last summer we, in common with almost 
the whole of the British Press, Liberal and Con- 
servative, welcomed the policy it outlined as show- 
ing a profound and intimate knowledge of the Irish 
economic situation, and offering a most capable 
scheme for dealing with it. But we confess it was 
not so much the merits of the policy, unquestionable 
as these were, which impressed us, as the state of 
Irish public opinion which rendered it possible for 
such a policy to be unanimously recommended by 
such a body as this Recess Committee. How rare a 
season for the statesman must have arrived in 
Ireland when, at the invitation of an Irish Tory 
M.P., a body of Irish Tory and Liberal Unionist 
peers, Nationalist and Unionist members of Parlia- 
ment, Southern business men, Ulster manufacturers, 
Orange Grand Masters, and Jesuit Professors, can 
sit down and agree to recommend to a Unionist 
Government a measure of sweeping reform 
for their country! And these men are no 
ordinary representatives of their respective parties 
and interests. They are, perhaps, the first minds in 
the country to which the particular question they 
considered —a question affecting economic adminis- 
tration and practical education—could be submitted 
for an authoritative judgment. The O’Conor Don, 
Mr. Thomas Sinclair, Sir James Musgrave, Sir 
William Ewart, Father Finlay, Mr. Joseph Meade— 
to anyone who knows Ireland, these names, which 
include among them those of several of the most 
influential supporters of the present Government 
speak for themselves. Mr. Arthur Balfour com- 
plained that he did not get guidance enough 
from the leaders of Irish public opinion on the 
Catholic University question. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
cannot make this complaint in connection with 
the Board of Agriculture question. He has 
received the best guidance the country has to 
offer. What folly it would be on his part if he 
were to disregard that guidance now that he has 
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got it. The Recess Committee has thrust into 
his hands a unique opportunity, but in doing 
so it has confronted him with a unique danger. 
The opportunity and the danger are not less mani- 
fest when one turns from the situation in Ireland 
to the situation in the House. If he brings in the 
right kind of measure—and the essential in that 
respect, we understand, is that the new administrative 
department he proposes to create shall be a clear 
break with Castle traditions, shall be framed in accord- 
ance with the principles of popular and responsible 
government—it will be supported by all parties in 
the House and pass with common consent. If he 
brings in the wrong kind of measure, not merely wiil 
it be denounced by Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond 
and the Liberals, but by the Government’s own sup- 
porters, and by common consent it will be rejected. 

We repeat, we are anxious to see Mr. Balfour 
do well in this matter. Good work done by him 
now will remain as a permanent benefit for Ireland, 
whatever her political future, whereas failure will 
only leave an ugly heritage for those who may have 
to follow him. And failure is perilously near him, In 
the strange situation in Ireland, where the ascendancy 
class, hitherto the bulwark of the Union, angered 
and discontented, and offered popular leadership by 
the Nationalist masses, is more than wavering in its 
allegiance to the Unionist cause, a little thing 
would precipitate a bad catastrophe for the existing 
Administration. It would be a singular fate for this 
most amiable and high-minded Chief Secretary if, 
instead of “ killing Home Rule by kindness,” as he 
set out to do, he only succeeded in killing Unionism 
by hesitatior 








FINANCE. 

\ R. CHAMBERLAIN'S speech last night week in 

the South African debate depressed markets, 
naturally. His language was taken to mean that at 
the Colonial Office renewed troubles in South Africa 
are expected. The deepening of distress in India 
has likewise contributed to check business, and so 
has the protest of France and Russia against the 
borrowing by Egypt from this country of one-half 
million sterling to repay the advance on account of 
the Dongola expedition. On the other hand, the 
Opinion grows that the negotiations at Constanti- 
nople are nearly completed, and that a settlement of 
some kind will be arrived at. The promise of reform 
in Cuba is likewise considered encouraging. The 
signature of the Venezuela Treaty has made a very 
good impression, and, above all, the cheapening of 
money has given new spirit to investors and specu- 
lators. Still business continues dull, though prices 
are, upon the whole, fairly well maintained. There 
is very little doing in the American department. 
Everyone is waiting until it can be seen what policy 
Mr. McKinley will pursue; and, still more, until it 
is ascertained whether the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gage, is given a free hand. His 
selection has made a very good impression, since he 
is known to be an able as well as an enlightened man, 
but many doubt very much whether he will be able 
to restore order in the currency of the Republic. 
In the South American Department, the injury done 
to the crops in two of the chief grain-growing pro- 
vinces has checked investment, and in Foreign 
Government Bonds there is very little movement. 
On the other hand, the growing cheapness of money 
has decidedly strengthened the markets for British 
Government Stocks and for Home Railway Stocks. 
Upon the whole, the railway dividends yet declared 
have been exceedingly good, and as trade continues 
to improve all over the country, the expectation is 
that in the current year the railway earnings 


Bourses business is likewise quiet. In Paris it is 

hoped that a settlement in Turkey will be effected 

very soon, and that then there will be such a rise 

in the securities of Turkey and the neighbouring 

countries that the Paris Bourse will be greatly 

strengthened and enterprise will spring up again. 

If there is a recovery in Paris it is hoped that 

the other Bourses will follow suit. In New York 

markets are very sluggish. Trade is still depressed, 

the railway earnings are disappointing, and the 

general public is not investing. 

The directors of the Bank of England on 

Thursday reduced their rate of discount from 3} 

to 3 per cent. As the collection of the revenue 

during the next six weeks will be on a very large 

scale, and will transfer immense sums from the out- 

side market to the Bank of England, it is probable 
that there will be no further reduction during that 
time; but the general tendency all over Europe is 
towards cheap money, and possibly in April the rate 
may be again put down. From the very beginning 
of the new year the rates of interest and discount 
have been declining, and there is a strong probability 
that they will go lower. For a month or six weeks 
the large collections of the revenue will, no doubt, 
transfer considerable sums from the other banks to 
the Bank of England. But that is a mere local 
movement. The general tendency is for money to 
become cheaper all over the Continent. It is already 
superabundant in New York, and therefore it is likely 
that gold will come to London, not only from the gold- 
producing countries, but from the United States and 
the Continent. It is understood that some of the 
Japanese money deposited in Berlin is to be almost 
immediately transferred from that city to the Bank 
of England. The Silver Market is very quiet. It 
has not been affected as much as might have been 
expected by the statement that Mr. Gage intends 
to sell the silver now held by the United States 
Treasury. There is a doubt as to whether Mr. Gage 
really intends to do so; but there is a strong belief 
that if he attempts to sell he will fail. The India 
Council has not been so successful this week as 
last in disposing of its drafts. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday 50 lacs, and the applications 
amounted to no more than 21 lacs, which were 
sold at an average price very slightly under Is, 38d. 
per rupee. Afterwards the Council sold both bills 
and telegraphic transfers by private contract. Last 
week the Council sales were exceptionally large, and 
for the moment, therefore, the Exchange Banks are 
fully supplied, but no doubt the demand will spring 
up again very soon, and probably the price of the 
rupee will rise. In all the three Presidency towns 
the minimum bank rate remains at 10 per cent. In 
the interior of the country the rates of interest 
and discount range from 12 to 15 per cent., and in 
some cases even higher. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


——eoo—— 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The close of the debate on the 
appointment of the South African Committee 
yesterday afternoon took an unexpected turn. As 
soon as Mr. Chamberlain had stated that Ministers 
must put pressure on their supporters to induce them 
to vote for the motion the game of the opponents of 
inquiry was up. They could not vote against the 
Government on a vital question, and accordingly 
they withdrew in sullen discontent. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech was important for more things than 
its effect in catching votes. In the first place he 
distinctly held out the olive branch to the Chartered 
Company and showed that he was anxious to make 
things as pleasant for it as possible—a frame of 
mind which will doubtless be reciprocated by the 
Company. In the next place he gaveus an emphatic 
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South Africa. The Transvaal Government have 
violated the Convention of London; there is alarm- 
ing news every day; something will have to be done. 
No wonder the Lobby was in a buzz of excitement 
after this ominous speech. 

The Daily Chronicle, I see, calls attention to the 
remarkable fact that ever since the Session began 
Ministers have had no real backing from their sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. On almost every 
question of politics, whether it be the release of the 
dynamiters, the action of the President of the Board 
of Trade with regard to Lord Penrhyn, or the appoint- 
ment of the South African Committee, it is from 
their own side of the House that the bitterest attacks 
have been made upon the Government. This is 
merely a continuation of the state of things which 
existed at the close of last Session, when so many 
Tories were in almost open revolt against Mr. 
Balfour's leadership. What is new this year is the 
ostentatious patronage bestowed upon Ministers by 
the leader of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. Sir William Harcourt makes a joke of it 
himself; but I fancy it is not a joke which is appre- 
ciated by the members of the Government, and even 
among Liberals there are some who think that Sir 
William’s generosity has been carried quite as far as 
it onght to be. We ought, however, to see him in a 
different mood on Monday, when he will have to 
deal with the “ dirty trick" by means of which Mr. 
Balfour is trying to shirk any real battle on his 
education proposals. 

The announcement as to the invitations given to 
the Colonial Prime Ministers to attend the celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s anniversary next June proves 
that every effort is to be made to convert that 
memorable festivity into a great Imperialist demon- 
stration. One can only hope that the Colonial 
Premiers will be allowed to feel that it is the 
Queen whom they have come to honour and not 
the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain's reiterated 
proclamation of “ my policy” last night both startled 
and amused his auditors. From “my policy” to 
“my Colonies” is not a very long step for a gentle- 
man so agile and so ambitious; still, it is one which, 
if he is wise, Mr. Chamberlain will not take. 

Within the last forty-eight hours there has been 
a meeting of the members of the late Cabinet—or 
rather, of some of them—to which the initiated 
seem to attach great importance. But what was 
done at the meeting has not been revealed—has 
scarcely even been hinted at. We shall probably 
learn all about it before long. 

Mr. Gladstone went off to Cannes yesterday in 
the best of spirits and in almost robust health. 
Those who have had munch talk with him during 
his visit to London declare that he was never in 
“better form” or more ready to give expression to 
his opinions upon the many questions in which he is 
interested. All that one hears from time to time of 
his conversation makes one regret the more keenly 
the fact that there is no one to Boswellise him and 
preserve for future generations talk so rich in 
interest, well-informed discursiveness, and sagacious 
insight. 

Sunday.—Mr. Chamberlain's alarmist speech on 
Friday had its effect upon the Stock Exchange, and 
produced a marked depreciation in the value of 
South African securities. Judging by what the 
holders of these same securities were saying about 
him, he has not made himself more warmly beloved 
by that particular speech. If it be true, as some of 
his own friends declare, that there is really no 
reason for alarm in the state of our relations with 
the Transvaal, and that Mr. Chamberlain only made 
those gloomy assertions in order to help himself 
through the difficulty in the House of Commons, his 
conduct seems rather strange for a Minister of the 
Crown. This statement may, of course, be a libel 
upon him. I only quote it because I heard it made 
by one of his own friends. The first meeting of the 
South African Committee is fixed for Friday next. 





on what it describes as “ the highest authority,” the 
immediate reason for Mr. Gladstone's resignation in 
1894. Mr. Stead has declared that Mr. Gladstone 
resigned owing to the proposed increase of the Navy. 
The Sunday Times denies this, and asserts that his 
resignation was due to the Home Rule Question and 
to the fact that his colleagues did not agree with 
him in thinking a dissolution and an appeal to the 
country on that question desirable. I thought that 
the facts were now pretty generally known. Un- 
doubtedly the Sunday Times story is, in the main, 
true. I have myself referred to it more than 
once in these pages. Before Mr. Gladstone went to 
Biarritz in the winter of 1893 he had informed 
his colleagues of the fact that he was suffering 
from cataract, and had intimated in general 
terms that the ailment might compel him to 
resign the Premiership; but no decision on this 
point was taken, and his colleagues were all anxious 
that an arrangement might be made which would 
enable him to remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment despite the partial failure of his vision. Whilst 
he was at Biarritz, anticipating the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords, he proposed 
that when that event took place there should be an 
immediate appeal to the country—an appeal which 
would necessarily have raised rather the question of 
the House of Lords than that of Home Rule. His 
colleagues, it is understood, did not agree with him 
on this point, and it was this which eventually led 
him to decide upon resigning. But that he was 
fortified in that intention by the steps which were 
proposed for the increase of the Navy cannot be 
doubted. He made no secret of his opposition to 
those proposals, and whilst he remained Premier I 
believe they were not even discussed by the Cabinet. 
It will probably surprise some persons if I add that 
when Mr. Gladstone actually did resign, his colleagues 
in the Cabinet had only a day or two's notice of his 
intention to do so. 

Monday.—The announcement of Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s impending retirement from Parliament will 
be received with deep and widespread regret. It is 
an open secret that Sir George has never fully 
recovered from the strain of the Irish Secretaryship ; 
and though he has seemed in recent years to be equal 
to his Parliamentary duties, his retirement is hardly 
a surprise to those who know him. It is, neverthe- 
less, a most regrettable event. What everybody 
hopes is that in a calmer atmosphere than that of 
the House of Commons he will be able to resume his 
literary work, and to delight us with some new 
books as full of value and interest as his earlier 
works. It was a real loss to literature when he 
entered upon the political arena. It will be some 
compensation for the withdrawal of so earnest and 
sincere a Liberal from Parliamentary life if he 
should again take up his pen. 

The news from Washington is very bad. It 
looks as though the Jingo party in the Senate would 
sueceed in emasculating the Arbitration Treaty. 
They will certainly do so if the American people do 
not interfere to prevent the outrage. On this side 
of the Atlantic nothing can be done to prevent this 
calamity. The people of the United States have the 
issue in their own hands, and with them rests the 
responsibility for the success or failure of the noblest 
attempt that has ever been made to substitute the 
reign of law for the reign of force in international 
affairs. The failure of that attempt now that it has 
been carried so near to a brilliant success will leave 
upon those who are responsible for it the heaviest 
burden of reproach that ever fell upon a nation. 
Bat one may still hope that the American people 
will be stronger and wiser than their Senate. 
Tuesday.—Is the Education Question destined to 
swamp the “strongest Ministry of modern times” ? 
It seems ridiculous to suggest the possibility of such 
a thing, and yet after last night’s experience in the 
House of Commons and a perusal of this morning's 
papers, the idea does not seem to be really so absurd 
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made a feebler speech; it was laboured, involved, 
and ineffective. Nor did he ever get a more chilling 
reception from his own supporters. [Every indepen- 
dent man amongst them was manifestly sick at 
heart as he listened to the proposals of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Even the Clericals were 
enraged when they found that they were not, after 
all, to get their dole for the current year. It is 
money—not the promise of money—for which they 
clamour, and their unmistakable feeling at present 
is that which vulgar little boys express in the words 
“Sold again!’’ Poor Mr. Balfour! It was bad enough 
to have to sit in undemonstrative silence whilst 
Sir John Gorst, the supplanted Minister of Educa- 
tion, was performing his little comedy to the intense 
amusement of the Opposition; but to find in ad- 
dition that he had once more succeeded in pleasing 
nobody was still more depressing. 

No doubt things are not so bad fcr Ministers 
as they seem to be. Indeed, if present appearances 
were to be taken as indicating the real situation, it 
would be high time for the Liberal leaders to be 
preparing for the cares and responsibilities of office. 
That, as everybody knows, is out of the question, 
and one must, therefore, assume that the position 
of the Government is not really so desperate as it 
looks. But two things at least are certain. The 
first is that the Ministerialists are out of spirits 
and out of temper, angry with each other and with 
their leaders, and in a state of blank bewilderment 
as to the future. The other is that there is a won- 
derful spirit of hopefulness and confidence in the 
Liberal ranks. The days when even the leader- 
writers in the Tory papers could sneer at the “ miser- 
able little minority ’” have passed away for ever. 

The result of the Romford election will scarcely 
be to raise the spirits of one’s Conservative friends. 
Some of them were rash enough, before the Romford 
figures were made known this afternoon, to talk of 
Forfarshire as a “ moral victory” for the Tory side, 
on the ground that Captain Sinclair's majority was 
not very much larger than that of Mr. Martin White 
in 1895. After that it is difficult to know what they 
will find to say about the astounding change of feel- 
ing in the Romford division. There was no hope at 
any time among Liberals of doing more than re- 
ducing the majority against them; but the most 
ardent never dreamt of a reduction like this. The 
handwriting has appeared on the wall even in Essex. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Balfour has at last been moved 
by the assaults to which he has been subjected by 
his supporters in Parliament and the Press. In a 
fit of wholly impotent truculence he insisted upon 
forcing his resolution for endowing sectarian schools 
at the expense of the nation through Committee at 
last night's sitting. The closure was, of course, the 
method he adopted in order to gain this end. The 
St. James's Gazelle put the matter neatly last night 
when it called upon the Tory leader to use “ brute 
force” in order to carry his proposals. It was brute 
force that did it last night; and neither the vigorous, 
straightforward arguments of Sir Henry Fowler, the 
wit of Mr. Birrell, pr the keen logic of Mr. Asquith 
could stay the rush of the Tory phalanx into the 
lobby in. which they were whipped so vigorously. 
But nobody knows better than Mr. Balfour does the 
hollowness of his victory, and nobody is better 
aware of the growing indignation which is blighting 
the prospects of Toryism in the country. 

Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice Henn Collins will 
make two admirable representatives of Great Britain 
in the Venezuela arbitration. Both of them have 
got the “ judicial mind” which is of such import- 
ance; both are very learned and acute jurists; 
and, whilst one represents one party in politics and 
the other represents a different party, neither is a 
man whose bitterest enemy—if he has one—would 
accuse bi of subordinating his duty to his political 
opinions. Itis well that this particular business of 

Venezuela should be in a fair way to a settlement; 
but the proceedings of the American Senate forbid 
much hope of the success of the still more important 


Treaty which has been negotiated by Mr. Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. The action of these Senators 
must fill the enemies of England and America with 
joy. an 
Thursday.—The Tory newspapers are interesting 
reading this morning. The surprise at Walthamstow 
is the greatest that has happened in political affairs 
for many years past. Everybody hoped that the 
majority would be reduced, but that it should be 
wiped out and a Liberal returned in place of Mr. 
Byrne did not enter into the calculations of even the 
most optimistic of the managers at headquarters. 
Yet a few days agoit was seen that both in Romford 
and Walthamstow the tide wa: setting in with extra- 
ordinary force against the Government and the Tory 
party; and now has come the most dramatic and 
crushing defeat that has been inflicted upon a 
political party for years past. No wonder the 
organs of the “greatest Government,” etc, are ina 


state of blank bewilderment. Sut it is a little 
hard upon Mr. Balfour that they of all others 
should turn upon him and belabour him as 


though they had not stoutly supported him in 
the very measures which have brought about the 
unmistakable revulsion in the national feeling. The 
demand that Ministers should “ pull themselves 
together” has a curious sound, coming as it does 
less than two years after the intoxicating triumph 
of the General Election. Perhaps now people will 
begin to realise the fact that for that triumph the 
Tory party had to thank not themselves but their 
opponents. If only one could believe that the evils 
which brought about the Liberal downfall in 1895 
had passed away there would be no reason to 
laugh at the predictions of those who declare that 
next year may see a Liberal Ministry again in 
power. There are still, however, lessons which 
Liberals must learn and penalties they must pay 
before they can enter upon the Promised Land. 

It was fitting that Mr. Labouchere should be 
entertained at dinner by the youthful members of 
the National Liberal Club on the day on which 
he had once more done battle in the interests of 
common-sense against the Female Suffrage Bill. He 
had not succeeded—common-sense, unluckily, is fre- 
quently at a discount in this world—but he certainly 
deserved for this particular piece of political work 
the compliment paid him yesterday. As a journalist, 
too, he merits a still warmer recognition. Sir Frank 
Lockwood's devout expression of hope that he would 
continue in the future as fearless as he has been in 
the past, may not have been unconnected with the 
consequences to which his fearlessness has so often 
exposed him, and the pleasant results to those who 
appear as his champions in the legal arena. But 
however this may be, Sir Frank’s hope will be 
generally echoed. 

Friday,— Wherever one goes, it is to encounter a 
feeling of fierce anger on the part of Ministerialists 
of both sections against their leaders—and, above all, 
against Mr. Balfour. Rightly or wrongly, he is 
blamed unreservedly for the present deplorable 
position of the Tory majority. His vote for the 
Women's Suffrage Bill on Wednesday afternoon 
intensifies the anger of his followers. They are 
ashamed of the majority in that debate, and even 
those who voted for the Bill feel that its fate would 
have been different if Ministers had not treated the 
whole affair as a joke. Upon the whole, things are 
in a bad way for the great alliance of Church, Public 
House, and Brummagem “ Liberalism.” 

I regret to hear that Sir Robert Meade, who is 
still suffering from the effects of his recent accident, 
has signified his intention of retiring from the 
Colonial Office. Mr. Fairfield, who in the ordinary 
state of things would have been his successor, cannot 
resume his work at the Office for a long time to come. 
In these circumstances I believe Sir Robert Meade’s 
post has been offered to Mr. G. H. Murray, the private 
secretary of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery during 
their Premierships. The appointment is unquestion- 








ably an admirable one. 
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THE NEW PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
COLOURS. 


—_ oo — 


HE discovery of a method by which photographs 
in their natural colours can be taken has been 
the aim of several investigators for some time past, 
and many have been the rumours that the desired 
object had been successfully attained. Each process 
has, however, proved in turn that, although coloured 
pictures had been produced, yet the methods were 
found to be indirect, and not direct, as true colour 
photography should be. In an ideal, that is, a direct, 
method of colour photography one can quite conceive 
that the chief réle should be played by the light 
source and the salt, or combination of salts, on the 
film alone, and that there should be no outside 
intervention, such as the employment of coloured 
glasses, gratings, etc. 
The great difficulty that is met with in making 
an attack on this problem, and the broad field 
which is open to him who first succeeds in its 
solution have, however, led to several very in- 
genious attempts of an indirect kind. Ives, for 
instance, invented a somewhat complicated method, 
which involves the use of three negatives of the 
original object obtained through three different 
coloured media. Further, to see the picture in 
the original colours, a special kind of apparatus 
had to be employed to view them simultaneously. 
The results were, however, of astonishing beauty, 
but the means adopted could scarcely be said to 
have solved the real problem. Not very dissimilar 
was Dr. Joly’s device, the principle underlying 
which was the adoption of gratings. If we dis- 
regard such methods which we have only heard 
about and which have not seen the light of 
publication, then the only attempt of a direct 
kind is that which we owe to the ingenuity of 
Lippmann. His method is based on some well- 
known principles of light which produce the 
phenomenon of “ interference,” and good colour 
photographs could be obtained without any great 
alteration in the general mode of procedure. 

A most interesting announcement has, however, 
just been made regarding a new process which we 
owe to two investigators, MM. Villedieu Chassagne 
and Adrian Dansac. The method which has been 
evolved is undoubtedly most striking, but cannot 
be accurately termed a direct one, since it necessi- 
tates the use of coloured solutions. The process has 
just been described by two authorities who were 
present at the demonstration recently given by M. 
Chassagne, namely, Sir H. Trueman Wood and 
Captain Abney, so that we are now able to briefly 
summarise the method of procedure. It must be 
understood, however, that the nature of the solu- 
tions is still kept secret. The negative is taken on a 
gelatine plate prepared by treatment with a special 
solution. It is then developed and fixed in the 
usual way, and appears like any ordinary negative, 
giving no indication of colour. A positive is then 
made on glass or paper specially prepared by treat- 
ment with the same solution: this shows also no 
colour. The positive has next a colourless liquid 
brushed over its surface, previous to a succession of 
washings in three coloured solutions, blue, yellow and 
red. These three colours, it may be remarked, are 
known as fundamental colours, and from a combina- 
tion of them any other colour may be obtained. 
The first colour to be applied is the blue, which is 
soon taken up by those portions which represent in 
monochrome blues in the original ; next the yellow is 
supplied, and finally the red. The positive then 
presents a picture in colours with a dark brown 
silver image underlying it. 

It appears then that the film of the positive has 
the property of withdrawing from these solutions 
just those quantities which, when combined, make 
up the colours of the original. It is this property of 
selection which will be most interesting to chemists. 






solutions? It is said that the mixture—for it is a 
mixture—is composed of no less than eighteen 
different substances, sixteen of which are organic 
and the remainder inorganic. Further, the presence 
of all these substances is found to be strictly 
necessary, since in the omission of one the process 
fails. Another curious point is that the positive 
takes up the matter from the colouring solutions 
best in broad daylight, darkness evidently restrain- 
ing the action. It will be interesting to await the 
result of Captain Abney’s experiments. He has 
been promised some prepared plates by M. Chassagne 
and proposes to make some negatives of certain test 
objects which will be unknown to the inventor. If 
then, as he says, he can reproduce their colours 
depending on the different amounts of deposit 
caused by the red, the yellow, and the blue, and 
which he will be obliged to do in the negatives we 
submit to him, then we shall be satisfied! There is, 
however, no doubt that the inventors have “ struck ” 
an ingenious and comparatively simple method of 
giving us colour photographs, even if they have not 
solved the problem quite directly, but we must as 
yet wait until the secrets are made public, as at 
present we are all in the dark. 








THE ENIGMATIC CHILD. 


-.——- 


S childhood still a mystery to our literary artists ? 
Professor Sully, in the Fortnightly Review, re- 
bukes some of them—Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Barrie, and 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame—for grave misconception of 
the real child. Mrs. Meynell has reinforced artistic 
vision with maternal solicitude, and still she is in 
gross error. Sentimental Tommy is a creation of 
“ farcical exaggeration,’ and Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
urchins in “The Golden Age” are mere projections 
of cynical humour. The Professor’s criticism may 
be a little overdone; but do any of us ever read a 
story about children without a sense of puzz!ed mis- 
giving? They are so strange to us, these enigmatical 
little beings, even when they are nearest and 
dearest, and when their original sayings are reported 
to our friends with all the pride of parental author- 
ship. It is a queer, shame-faced sentiment, that 
same pride, rejoicing furtively in the childish 
prodigy as a chip of the old block, and yet a 
little abashed by the independence of the chip, 
its freedom from grown-up convention, which com- 
pels the block to conform to the usages and preju- 
dices of society. So we repeat the sayings of our 
youngsters, duplicates of ourselves with unaccount- 
able variations, and wonder vaguely whether at the 
same age we were equally original, piquant, and 
audacious. It is as if we cherished in our bosoms 
healthy young anarchists who set all codes of 
propriety at defiance, and present to our daily 
contemplation, and to the admiring envy of our 
neighbours, that astonishing mixture of earth and 
heaven, the mind of a child just opening on the 
world. 
What is at the root of the embarrassed gratitica- 
tion with which we watch this marvel? There are 
parents, no doubt, who profess to have a complete 
understanding of their offspring. This is a form of 
vanity specially marked in some wise young mothers. 
Though desperately ill-acquainted with themselves, 
their own characters and temperaments, they will 
give you a thorough synopsis of the first-born, 
his nature and ultimate development, while he is 
sucking a thumb with sphinx-like absorption. Two 
young people who are still strangers to each other 
in spite of marriage, and whose intimacy in future 
years will be no closer than corresponding attitudes 
of uneasy vigilance, are nevertheless assured that 
the child, who is the mental outcome of this 
imperfect blend, with a dash of some unheard- 
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to them in all his characteristics and possibili- 
ties. You hear of the divination of maternal 
love. Poets are fond of singing it amongst the 
beatitudes. If a mother does not understand her 
own child, what helpfulness is there in the process 
of the suns? So we disguise our ignorance in a 
formula of parental duty, watching the new phe- 
nemenon in the household meanwhile with a fine 
affectation of superior wisdom, and with secret grop- 
ings back into the darkened past of our own child- 
hood. To very few of us is it given to remember 
exactly how we viewed life in the dusky interval 
between infantine petticoats and the beginning of the 
Marble Age. It is the time when the first ethical 
concept is evolved in the child’s mind—the ele- 
mentary sense of justice, often so poignant that 
the whole nature may be warped by some error 
of parental discipline. Could we but return to 
that ante-chamber, peopling it again with our 
earliest fancies, tremors, and inarticulate con- 
victions of right, how much easier it would be 
to enter into the thoughts of the small creatures 
whose dependence on our judgment so often makes 
their absolute detachment of soul a_ pathetic 
problem! 

Hence, perhaps, the popularity of the child as a 
theme of imaginative art. To this we turn with a 
wistful hope that it may lift a corner of the veil and 
show us the inexplicable little one as he really is. 
Mere dissertations upon him, however subtle, are 
unsatisfying, We want a dramatic presentment of 
the child in his habit as he lives, an actual, tangible 
embodiment of this elusive compound of angelic 
simplicity and preternatural insight. Is there 
such a thing in literature? Shakespeare has done 
wonders with Prince Arthur. There is nothing 
more exquisite in art than the boy’s appeal to 
Hubert— 

“When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, 
The best I had—a princess wrought it me), 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? — 
Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you?” 


This is not all artless tenderness, for the child 
has a cunning knowledge of the innate gentleness of 
the man. That is fitting enough; but when Arthur 
is made to use the image of the red-hot iron, drinking 
his tears, and quenching its “ fiery indignation” in 
“mine innocence,’ the conceit passes out of the 
childlike sphere, and the wondrous spell of the 
passage loses its natural magic in a literary device. 
It is this defect of over-idealising the child which 
makes us pursue our quest of him in literature with 
yearning yet dubious steps. We may not agree 
with Professor Sully that Sentimental Tommy is 
“farcical”; but is he a boy, or a fantasy on the 
artistic temperament? Is Tom Sawyer anything more 
than a fascinating piece of extravagance? Charles 
Lamb's “dream children,’ to whom he expounded 
the virtues of their great-grandmother, while they 
listened with delicious commentary of gesture and 
eyebrows, are provokingly near us, though they 
explained to him that they were waiting to be 
born. But then Lamb did not trace their adven- 
tures through several hundred pages. If you sketch 
the child in fiction with a swift and delicate touch, 
there seems to be more of his essence than in 
elaborate portraiture; but it is not a point for 
dogma. Stevenson's infantine philosopher in “the 
pleasant land of counterpane” has his illuminating 
moments. His determination to be very haughty 
when he grows up— 


“And bid the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys” 





—savours of the true individualism of childhood. 
Thackeray's Betsinda, in “The Rose and the Ring,” 
when she cannot comprehend the absence of her nurse 
at dinner-time, and plaintively exclaims, “‘ My Royal 
Highness is very hungry,” seems to have a proper 
appreciation of her own neglected dignity. Arthur 
does not hesitate to remind Hubert that the “ hand- 
kercher” was wrought by a princess, and that it is 
a prince who has been nursing a rather gloomy 
gaoler. These touches look like nature; and, after 
all, despite our suspicion of fantasia in the child life 
of literature, we may remember that had Scott's 
Marjorie been a creation of art instead of an actual 
prodigy, we should have shaken our heads over so 
audacious a figment. 

Still, here is Professor Sully with the warning 
that in recent fiction childhood is not treated with 
“adequate respect”; and we begin to fear that 
joking about the infant enigma belongs to the 
intolerable licence of maturity. Those stories we 
have all told with delight—the child who prayed 
for a bicycle, and finding a tricycle in the hall next 
morning, remarked, “Oh Lord, I did think yovw 
knew the difference between a bicycle and a tri- 
cycle!"; the child who, when told by his mother 
that children who died were taken to heaven by 
angels, said, “ Mummy, if an angel should call after 
I'm gone to bed, please say I'm out !"—those stories 
must not be retailed with mirth as if they were 
anecdotes of “grown-ups.” The grave sagacity of 
the child is not meant for our sport. He is neither 
of this world nor of Elfland; and the strange twi- 
light in which he dwells will one day be as incom- 
prehensible to him as it is to us who also lived in it 
once upon a time. 


SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION, 





HE members of the Society for Psychical Research 
are to be congratulated on the sanction which 
their efforts to unveil the mysteries of nature have 
at last secured from the world of science. Mr. 
William Crookes, who delivered last week a presi- 
dential address to the Society, is so well known 
among scientific men as a distinguished experiment- 
alist and theorist that the benediction which he 
bestowed upon the labours of that body will rank 
among the principal successes which it has as yet 
achieved. Even in these days of occult learning, 
when Theosophy and “ Christian Science” take their 
place beside theology, and brilliant journalists, suc- 
ceeding to the wands of wizards, urge us to seek in 
ecstasy for disembodied spirits, as our forefathers 
sought in alchemy for gold, it is unusual for a 
practical physicist to plunge boldly into meta- 
physics, and to assail “the scientific superstitions ” 
which have hitherto opposed with incredulity any 
extension of science into the realm of imaginative 
thought. With one feature of Mr. Crookes’ address 
the public will readily agree, namely, with his 
insistence on the limitations of our knowledge and 
on the vast extent of human ignorance as regards 
the secrets of the natural world. It is the positive- 
ness of modern science which perhaps accounts for 
some of the opposition which it meets with, and 
it is no doubt well for us all to be reminded how 
narrow are the boundaries even of the most 
advanced and penetrating scientific thought. In 
what we do not know the field for discovery is 
boundless. Even in what we do know there may 
be infinite room for modification and for change. 
Mr. Crookes, in fact, would apply to science some- 
thing of the same agnostic spirit that science brings 
to bear upon the world; and, so far as that negative 
contention goes, no one will quarrel with him for 
casting his mantle over the advocates of psychical 
research. 
It is rather when he comes to the realm of 
positive conjecture that Mr. Crookes will rouse the 
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criticism of his friends. He does not, indeed, invite 
us to consider those mysterious manifestations of 
visions, voices, sounds, and letters with which the 
inquiries of the Society are popularly associated, but 
he suggests the possibility of there being scientific 
explanations for miracles even more embarrassing 
than these. He starts by reminding us how 
absolutely the human body depends for its powers 
of acting, feeling, thinking, on the conditions by 
which it is surrounded, how entirely we are 
governed by the strength of the force of gravita- 
tion, how much our own size and weight have to do 
with our conceptions of the world. He then asks us 
to consider what effect a variation in our size alone 
would have upon our view of the laws by which the 
universe is ruled. A giant from Brobdingnag would 
be insensible to a hundred minute physical influences 
which vitally affect our lives. A man subjected to such 
vast sensations would lose all belief in the natural 
laws that he had learned, and would forget as 
entirely all theories of proportion as did Gulliver 
when he fell from the eagle's clutches in his Brob- 
dingnagian box, and called out to the sailors of a 
passing ship to haul his box in at the cabin-window, 
unmindful that his box was bigger than the cabin 
itself. So, too, a Lilliputian isolated on a cabbage- 
leaf, as Mr. Crookes ingeniously suggests, would, 
on the other hand, be sensitive to a hundred in- 
fluences which mortal men despise. Sitting aloft 
in diminutive grandeur, as Gulliver sat among the 
salt-cellars at meals, he would view the motes 
in the sunshine as “portmanteaus flying through 
the air,” and would probably form conceptions 
wholly different from our own of the phe- 
nomena which the universe presents. The answer, 
we suppose, to this contention is that, as soon as 
he descended from his cabbage-leaf, he would 
come in contact with the world of fact, and would 
then speedily alter his opinions of the aspects of 
nature. It might even be suggested, without dis- 
courtesy to the Psychical Society, that there are 
people who prefer to remain upon the cabbage- 
leaf, in order to cultivate the sensations which such 
an unusual situation may produce. From _ these 
examples of the extent to which our size affects 
our views of nature, Mr. Crookes goes on to question 
whether we are not, like the giant or the mannikin, 
subject to illusions too; and whether the knowledge 
of natural laws which we lay claim to may not be 
largely the result of our environment, and liable to 
an element of subjectivity which we have never 
measured or suspected yet. Working along a chain 
of reasoning and illustration suggested by a calcula- 
tion of the vibrations which produce sound and light, 
and in its ingenuity fascinating to follow, Mr. Crookes 
supposes a pendulum beating with increasing 
velocity, the vibrations increasing at each step. At 
the fifth step—we quote from the summary of his 
argument in the Times—the vibrations are 32 
a second, the point where sound begins for us. As 
we ascend higher up the scale, the vibrations, ever 
more and more rapid, reveal themselves as electrical 
rays. From the 30th step to the 45th extends a 
region as yet unexplored, where the secrets of many 
physical mysteries may perhaps be found. Still 
higher in the scale comes the region of light, and 
beyond that another unknown region, where Mr. 
Crookes thinks it possible that the X rays of 
Professor Rintgen may lie. Ascending still 
higher, “it does not require much stretch of 
the scientific imagination to conceive that at the 
62nd or 63rd step the trammels from which 
rays at the 6lst step were struggling to free 
themselves have ceased to influence, and that 
these rays pierce the densest medium with no 
diminution of intensity, and pass unrefracted and 
unreflected along their straight path with the 
velocity of light.” Even beyond that may come 
minuter orders of vibration, rays which may cease 
to have the properties of those known to us, and 
which may be able to overcome all obstacles of 
matter and of space. Is it not conceivable that 











these rays may transmit intelligence from one mind 
to another? Is it not conceivable that “intense 
thought concentrated towards a sensitive being 
with whom the thinker is in close sympathy may 
induce a telepathic chain, along which brain waves 
can go straight to their goal without loss of energy 
due to distance?” 

The upshot of this most ingenious argument is 
all that the hearts of the Psychical Society can 
desire. If we admit that we are helpless to pre- 
dict what unseen forces may be working round us, 
and if we admit that such far-ranging conjectures 
fall within the scope of science, we are almost 
bound to go on and admit that the transmission of 
thought and of images from one mind to another with- 
out the agency of the recognised organs of sense is 
a subject for practical discussion. We are bound 
to regard the marvels of telepathy as a subject not 
for scoffing, but for reverential thought. And yet, 
in spite of Mr. Crookes’ authority, we cannot help 
feeling that it would bea wiser course, before calling 
on our fancy to explain these marvels, to ascertain 
whether such marvels do actually exist. As yet, all 
the industry of the Psychical Society has failed to 
establish that they do. There are, no doubt, two 
elements in most men’s minds, astonishingly as their 
proportions vary—the practical element, which rests 
on reason and experience; and the spiritual element, 
which often rests on faith. But one does not expect 
to find a distinguished physicist using his scientific 
experience to eke out or render plausible his faith. 
Were the strength of the force of gravitation, 
Mr. Crookes argues, to be doubled or diminished, 
there would be remarkable changes in the affairs of 
men; and ghosts, who are independent of our 
laws of gravitation, would, no doubt, then become 
ordinary and visible incidents of life. But, as Mr. 
Crookes himself points out, the strength of the force 
of gravitation has apparently never varied yet during 
all the ages in which animated thinking beings have 
existed, and therefore the conjecture becomes of less 
account. We like the fine open-mindedness which 
his paper shows; but we tremble to think what 
science may come to if it indulges in these gorgeous 
flights. Swift, when he forged the tale of his 
homunculus, reminded us how often in Laputa men of 
science need a “ flapper” to recall them from specu- 
lation to the actual facts of life. Swift, no doubt, 
was inspired by his old grudge against Newton, and 
it may be that Mr. Crookes will one day look back 
with scorn, like Newton, on those who have doubted 
the lessons he propounds. But until he can give us 
those experimental tests to which he courageously 
looks forward, we may perhaps be pardoned if we 
cling to the dull, narrow ground of fact, and while 
we thank him for his brilliant and delightful fancies, 
advance by slow steps along the path of demon- 
strable knowledge, instead of soaring, with his bold 
vibrations, to the 61th or 70th step at once. 








THE DRAMA, 





“THE FREE PARDON ”’—* OLIviIA ’—“* THE PRODIGAL 
FATHER.” 


HOUGH Messrs. F’. C. Philips and Leonard Merrick, 

in their new play at the Olympic, The Free 
Pardon, deal with the ordinary materials of melo- 
drama, they do not deal with them as ordinary 
melodramatists. The difference is shown in their 
choice of the scéne-d-faire. Their hero, like innumer- 
able melodramatic heroes before him, is falsely 
accused of a murder committed by the villain, is 
tried and condemned to penal servitude for life, and 
escapes from Portland amid an outbreak of the 
convicts. What are the scénes-c-fuire “ indicated” 
here for the ordinary melodramatist? Beyond a 
doubt they are the scenes (1) of the trial, with its 
crowded court, “red” judge on the bench, comic 
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jurymen, fainting witnesses, etc. etc., and (2) of the 
escape, with as much bludgeoning, gunpowder, 
alarums, and excursions as the limits of the stage 
and of the manager's budget will allow. Now, 
the authors of The Free Pardon do not alto- 
gether shirk these scenes: that they would 
be foolish to do, with a melodramatic theme. But 
they reduce the merely mechanical, violent, and 
spectacular effects to a minimum ; showing each of 
these crises in the external action, not for its own sake, 
but for its result upon the internal drama, the emo- 
tions and conduct of the individuals for whom they 
invite our interest. Thus they do not take us into 
the Assize Court at all, but leave us in an ante-room 
with the heroine, whose agony of anxiety we 
witness before the verdict, and her despair when 
(through a half-open door) she hears it delivered. 
The heroine, let me say in passing, is played 
simply and pathetically by Miss Esmé Beringer, a 
versatile young lady whose talents have already 
been exhibited in parts ranging from the wildest 
farce to Shakespearian tragedy. It is not a bad 
thing—on the contrary, it is an excellent and an 
almost indispensable thing—for players at the 
outset of their career to box the histrionic compass 
in this way. Later on, however, we may expect 
Miss Beringer to give up figuring as a theatrical 
maid-of-all-work and to “range herself,” as the 
French say, in some definite line. When she does, 
I fancy that line will be comedy-acting (for she has 
done nothing better than her demi-vierye in The 
Benefit of the Doubt), and, if I am not mistaken, it 
will be very capital comedy-acting, too. Meanwhile 
she is showing herself capable of playing the 
tearful heroine of melodrama with as much “con- 
viction” as though she had spent her stage-life in 
fleeing, with shrieks, from the rude embraces of the 
villain and in throwing her arms round the hero's 
neck when all the supers in the play have turned 
their backs on him. 

Bat I am digressing from my subject—which is 
the tact and taste shown by the authors of the 
Olympic play in lightly skirting the outward and 
visible, in order to dwell upon the inward and 
spiritual, scéne-c-faire. My second instance of this 
is their handling of the escape from Portland and 
its sequel. They let us have a glimpse of the 
convict mutiny, there is a flash or two of powder, 
and there is even a drop or two of real water to 
represent a storm of rain; but all this business is 
hurried over to make way for a really moving scene 
of conflicting emotions and duty between three of 
the persons concerned. The hero, in his flight, has 
taken refuge in a wayside cottage, and has been 
hidden by the compassionate housewife in her bed- 
room. When the clock strikes he is to drop from 
the window and make off to a boat lying in wait 
for him. At this juncture her husband returns. 
The husband is an old trooper in the hero's regi- 
ment, but is also one of the prison warders. As 
the woman anxiously watches the clock, the hus- 
band's suspicions are aroused. When she will not let 
him unlock her bedroom door, he at once concludes 
she is faithless. (Compare a practically identical 
situation in Act I. of Wadame Sans-Géne.) But the 
bedroom door is now forced open from the other side, 
and the runaway convict gives himself up. He has 
preferred not to regain his liberty at the cost ofa 
woman’s happiness and a man’s faith in his wife. 
Therefore the warder salutes his former officer and 
bids him go free, Mr. Archer, I see, has raised the 
objection that the hero's magnanimity here falls 
short of its early promise. If he would not buy his 
freedom at the cost of a young couple’s domestic 
peace, why does he rnhesitatingly accept it at the 
price of the husband's loyalty as a public servant ? 
After all, the woman’s offence is only imaginary and 
can be explained away, whereas the husband's offence 
is real and indelible. Here, I think, Mr. Archer's 
passion for logic blinds him to one of the strongest 
sentimental conventions of the crowd. The sym- 
pathies of the audience (and, I suspect, those of the 





great public in the real world) are always on 
the side of an escaping prisoner. They hold 
human liberty a more sacred thing than public 
duty, if less sacred than a_ wife’s reputation. 
A hero who gained his freedom by the woman's 
sacrifice would be hooted, but a hero who declined 
to accept it for the sake of a warder’s official con- 
science would be laughed off the stage as a crack- 
brained pedant. A French dramatist—his name 
and the title of his piece escape me, I am ashamed to 
say—has shown us this sentiment at its macimurn 
when he presents a woman letting a Communist 
refugee go scot-free, though she knows him to have 
slain her brother (or wasit her husband ?). The case 
of old Gomez and Ruy Blas in Victor Hugo's play is 
another of the innumerable instances which might 
be cited in point. Wherefore, I submit, Messrs. 
Philips and Merrick knew what they were about 
when they let their hero pass out at the door held 
open by the prison-warder. Their little scene is as 
discreetly written as it is pleasantly imagined, and 
would do honour to a much better play than 
The Free Pardon, which, taken as a_ whole, 
is by no means a good play. Miss Cicely 
Richards and Mr. George Cockburn play the scene | 
have dwelt upon very well indeed, because they play 
it simply and naturally ; simplicity and naturalness, 
however, are not the qualities of Mr. Harrison 
Hunter as the hero—possibly less by his own fault 
than his authors’. With the villainy of the plot 
already appropriated by Mr. Edward O'Niell (re- 
spectable) and Miss Vane (distinctly good), there 
was nothing in the way of wickedness left for 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon, who has consequently had 
to content himself with a comic part. It is a 
hopeless misfit. I hope to see this actor soon 
scowling and dissembling again in his fearless old 
fashion. 

Pending Sir Henry Irving’s complete recovery 
from his unfortunate accident, Olivia has been 
revived at the Lyceum, with Mr. Hermann Vezin as 
Dr. Primrose. It is a very agreeable performance, as 
all playgoers who saw it some years ago at the Court 
Theatre will know. Miss Ellen Terry is back again 
in her old part, and playing it as freshly and 
pathetically as ever. On the first night, those who 
were seated near the stage could see that she shed 
real tears in the scene wherein the girl makes her 
last parting gifts to her family before the elope- 
ment. But theorists must not be in a hurry to take 
this little incident as a confirmation of Diderot’s 
famous “ Paradox.” I fancy that on the stage Miss 
Terry has always had les larmes faciles. 

The Strand has been re-opened with a boisterous 
piece of tomfoolery, imported from America, The 
Prodigal Father, which serves to remind some of us 
once more of the droll resemblance between Mr. 
Harry Paulton and a well-known Canon of the 
Church, and to reintroduce Miss Gerard, on her 
return from New York, to a public which remembers 
her not very many years ago in far better work. 
But neither of these reasons strikes me as a sufficient 
excuse for the farce. A.B. W. 








ART CRITICISM. 

R USKIN’'S famous criticism of Whistler was not 

\ only discourteous in form: time has shown 
it to be erroneous in substance. Mr. Whistler 
urged, in the pamphlet that followed the trial, 
that work should be received in silence. The last 
criticism on him is signed by Mr. D. C. Thomson, 
the manager of the London branch of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon et Cie., where Mr. Whistler's 
pictures are sometimes on sale. It is even 
written on pictures some of which have not yet 
been publicly exhibited, but which Mr. Thom- 
son, in common with a few friends, has been 
privileged to see. It is a question whether this 
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method of criticism does not cause a greater loss 
in variety and interest, than the gain in authenticity 
that might be claimed for it. Personally, I know 
that I should agree with Mr. Thomson's opinion 
on these pictures, and that I should utterly reject 
and abhor Mr. Ruskin’s, if it could be had. So 
grant me, for the sake of my argument, that Mr. 
Thomson is right, and that Mr. Ruskin would be 
wrong. And yet, even so, I confess that I would 
sooner read Ruskin than Thomson. This would 
seem to suggest that we value a critic not so 
much for the opinions he may hold, as for his 
manner of expressing them. I think that, if I were 
an artist, 1 would rather be written about, in any 
terms by a detached writer, than favourably 
criticised by my own dealer. But then I would 
rather be caricatured by “Spy” than painted prettily 
by Mr. Fildes. 

Artists, readers, and critics have each their own 
point of view. To the artist, criticism that furthers 
his business is good; criticism that hinders it is 
reprehensible, and should be put down. The reader, 
on the other hand, is extremely inclined to hold 
that it is the duty of a critic simply to provide him 
with safe and reliable opinions; to number, in 
brackets, the pictures he mentions; to write of 
pictures in their accidental gallery sequence, so that 
the reader may “ check his impressions ™ (bless him !), 
paper in hand, as he goes round. The critic, poor 
fatuous man, is apt to fancy that he too is an artist, 
and that the pictures are only the raw material out 
of which he may fashion, at his owa sweet will, his 
little work of art, the printed page. And these 
three—the artist, the reader, and the critic—will 
never be at accord. 

One of the strangest modern developments is the 
painting critic. Driven by what relentless fate from 
studio to studio has he, at last, at bay, turned Queen's 
evidence? How does he feel as he creeps, a cowed 
and shamefaced Rhadamanthus, past the windows 
of his whilom painters’ club? He is evidently not 
embittered, being given rather to plunges of enthu- 
siasm. It is not in his ranks that you find the timid 
and timely average struck with unfailing regularity; 
that you find, solved, with an infinity of labour, the 
problem of absolute non-committal. Ruskin and 
Hamerton were both executants. To-day there are 
at least seven London papers, excluding the “art” 
publications, whose art-criticisms are written by 
men who are, or have been, painters or draughtsmen. 
I can find no general characteristics in their work 
that differentiate it from that of the pure writer, 
except, it is true, that they do not make technical 
gaffes. I don’t think any one of them has yet taken 
a water-colour for an oil, or a transfer for a litho- 
graph, Nor can I find any preference in them for 
work that resembles their own. ‘'G. M.” painted, I 
believe, symbolical canvases, but, in his essays, he 
betrays a passion for Manet. “ D.S. M.,” who does 
exquisite little sketches in gowache, hurls Michael 
Angelo and Stevens about with the ease and free- 
dom of Polyphemus. “R. A. M.S.,” who was what 
dealers call, goodness knows why, a Romanticist, has 
found things to admire in Mr. Sainton’s silverpoints ; 
and “A. U.” is on familiar terms with the old 
masters, whom he generally calls the “ old men.” 

Where will it all end? Do they go on paint- 
ing, these runagates ? And if so, when? Do they 
paint all day, and write all night? Or the other 
way ? Who will give us the pathology of this latter- 
day creature? Does he write on his palette, like the 
Rossetti fountain on the Embankment? What does 
he do when, with a Press-ticket, he comes across his 
own picture? What is the etiquette of his com- 
pound profession? If he considers his own picture 
good, he is surely failing in his duty to the public, 
and to his editor in not praising it. If he praise it, 
may he, without looseness of statement, be accused 
of nepotism? What a strange life! An avenue 
of Seylla and Charybdis recurrent! Who shall 
decide, in his case, what is the state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call him? Sr. P. 














A BALUAD OF THE RANKS. 





\ 7 HO carries the gun? 
A lad from over the Tweed. 

Then let him go, for well we know 
He comes of a soldier breed! 

So drink together to rock and heather 
Out where the red-deer run, 

And stand aside for Scotland's pride, 
The lad that carries the gun! 


For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major's on the flank, 
The Captains and the Adjutants 
Are in the foremost rank. 
But when it’s “ Action front!” 
And fighting’s to be done, 
Come one, come all, you stand or [fall 
By the man who holds the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from a Yorkshire Dale. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
The heart that never will fail. 
Here’s to the fire of Lancashire, 
And here’s to her soldier son; 
For the hard-bit North has sent him forth, 
The lad that carries the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major's on the flank, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from a Midland shire. 

Then let him go, for well we know 
He comes of an English sire. 

Here’s a glass to a Midland lass, 
And each can choose the one, 

But east and west we claim the best 
For the lad who carries the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. ete. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the hills of Wales. 

Then let him go, for well we know 
That Taffy is hard as nails. 

There are several ll’s in the place he dwells, 
And of w’s more than one, 

Witha“ Llan” and “Pen,” but it breeds good men, 
And it’s they who carry the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Who carries the gun ? 
A lad from the windy West. 
We'll let him go, for well we know 
That he is one of the best. 
There's Bristol rough and Gloucester tough, 
And Devon yields to nene, 
Or you may get in Somerset 
A lad to carry the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from London town. 

Weill let him go, for well we know 
The stuff that never backs down. 

He has learned to joke at the powder smoke, 
For he is the fogsmoke’s son, 

And his heart is light and his pluck is right, 
The lad who carries the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the Emerald Isle. 
We'll let him go, for well we know 
We've tried him many a while. 
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We've tried him east, we've tried him west, 


Ias never yet been planned. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. etc. 


We've tried him sea and land, 
= we But the man to beat old Erin's best 
i. ete I 


, we ee Oe 4 
Baath, leh. 6/474 
aces |, Ly {, Osan Xb $/47 


7 


Who carries the gun? 
It's me and you and you! 
So let us go, and we won't say no 
If they give us a job to do. 
Here we stand with a crosslinked hand, 
Comrades every one! 
So one last cup, and drink it up, 
To the lad who carries the gun. 


For the Colonel rides before, 
etc. etc. etc. 


January 27th, 1897. A. CONAN DOYLE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS, 


{REAT is Bookishness and the Charm of Books 

FW No doubt there are times and seasons in the 
lives of most reading men when they rebel against 
the dust of libraries and kick against the pricks 
of these monstrously accumulated heaps of words. 
We all know “the dark hour” when the vanity of 
learning and the childishness of merely literary 
things are brought home to us in such a way as 
almost to avail to put the pale student out of conceit 
with his books, and to make him turn from his best- 
loved authors as from a friend who has outstayed 
his welcome, whose fly we wish were at the door. 
In these unhappy moments we are apt to call to 
mind the shrewd men we have known, who have 
been our blithe companions on breezy fells, heathery 
moor, and by the stream side, who could neither 
read nor write, or who, at all events, but rarely 
practised those Cadmean arts. Yet they could 
tell the time of day by the sun, and steer 
through the silent night by the stars; and each of 
them had—as Emerson, a very bookish person, has 
said—a dial in his mind for the whole bright 
calendar of the year. How racy was their talk; 
how wise their judgments on men and things; how 
well they did all that at the moment seemed worth 
doing; how universally useful was their garnered 
experience—their acquired learning! How wily 
were these illiterates in the pursuit of game—how 
ready in an emergency! What a charm there is 
about out-of-door company! Who would not sooner 
have spent a summer's day with Sir Walter's humble 
friend, Tom Purday, than with Mr. William Words- 
worth of Rydal Mount! It is, we can only suppose, 
reflections such as these that make country gentlemen 
and farmers the sworn foes they are of education 
and the enemies of School Boards. Major Rasch 
smacks more of the fields than of the cloister. 

We only indicate this line of thought to condemn 
it. Such temptations come from below. Great, we 
repeat, is Bookishness and the Charm of Books. 
Even the writings, the ponderous writings, of that 
portentous parson, the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, with all 
their lumbering gaiety and dust-choked rapture over 
First Editions, are not hastily to be sent packing to 
the auction-room. Much red gold did they cost us, 
these portly tomes, in bygone days, and on our 
shelves they shall remain till the end of our time, 
unless our creditors intervene—were it only to 
remind us of years when our enthusiasms were pure 
though our tastes may have been crude. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Blades, the famous printer 
and Caxtonist, published in vellum covers a small 
volume which he christened “The Enemies of 
Books.” It made many friends, and now Mr. Elliot 
Stock has published a revised and enlarged version 
in comely form, adorned with pictures, and with a 








few prefatory words by Dr. Garnett. Mr. Blades 
himself has left this world for a better one, where— 
so at least piety bids us believe—neither fire nor 
water nor worm can despoil or destroy the pages 
of heavenly wisdom. But the book-collector must 
not be caught nursing mere sublunary hopes. 
There is every reason to believe that in the realms 
of the blessed the library, like that of Major Ponto, 
will be small though well selected. Mr. Blades had, 
as his friend Dr. Garnett observes, a debonair spirit 
—there was nothing fiery or controversial about 
him. His attitude towards the human race and its 
treatment of rare books was rather mournful than 
angry. For example, under the head of Fire, he has 
occasion to refer to that great destruction of books 
of magic which took place at Ephesus, to which 
Saint Luke has called attention in his Acts of 
the Apostles. Mr. Blades describes this holocaust 
as righteous, and only permits himself to say in a 
kind of undertone that he feels a certain mental 
disquietude and uneasiness at the thought of the 
loss of more than £18,000 worth of books, which 
could not but have thrown much light (had they 
been preserved) on many curious questions of folk- 
lore. Personally, we do not care a rap for serpent- 
worship or folk-lore in any of its branches; but we 
are dead against the burning of books. <A far 
worse, because a corrupt, proceeding, was the 
scandalously horrid fate that befell the monastic 
libraries at our disgustingly conducted, even if 
generally beneficent, Reformation. The greedy 
nobles and landed gentry, who grabbed the ancient 
foundations of the old religion, cared nothing for 
the books they found cumbering the walls, and 
either devoted them to vile domestic uses or sold 
them in shiploads across the seas. It may well be 
that the monks—fine, lusty fellows !—cared more for 
the contents of their fish-ponds than of their 
libraries ; but, at all events, they left the books alone 
to take their chance—they did not rub their boots 
with them, or sell them at the price of old paper. 
A man need have a very debonair spirit who does 
not lose his temper over our blessed Reformation. 
Mr. Blades, on the whole, managed to keep his. 
Passing from fire, Mr. Blades has a good deal 
to say about water, and the harm it has been 
allowed to do in our collegiate and cathedral 
libraries. With really creditable composure he 
writes: “Few old libraries in England are now so 
thoroughly neglected as they were thirty years ago. 
The state of many of our collegiate and cathedral 
libraries was at that time simply appalling. I could 
mention many instances—one especially—where, a 
window having been left broken for a long time, the 
ivy had pushed through and crept over a row of 
books, each of which was worth hundreds of pounds. 
In rainy weather the water was conducted as by a 
pipe along the tops of the books, and soaked through 
the whole.” Ours is indeed a learned Church. 
Fancy the mingled amazement and dismay of 
the Dean and Chapter when they were informed 
that all this mouldering literary trash had “ boodle” 
in it! “In another and a smaller collection the rain 
came through on to a bookcase through a skylight, 
saturating continually the top shelf, containing 
Caxton’s and other English books, one of which, 
although rotten, was sold soon after by permission 
of the Charity Commissioners for £200.” Oh, those 
scoundrelly Charity Commissioners! How imper- 
tinent and even impious has been their interference 
with the loving care and guardianship of the Lord’s 
property by His lawfully consecrated ministers! By 
the side of these anthropoid apes, the genuine book- 
worm, the paper-eating insect, ravenous as he once 
was, has done comparatively little mischief. Very 
little seems known of the creature, though the 
purchaser of Mr. Blades’s book becomes the owner of 
a life-size portrait of the miscreant in one, at all 
events, of his many shapes. Mr. Birdsall, of 
Northampton, specimens of whose bibliopegistic 


art are around us where we write, sent Mr. 
Blades in 1879 by post a fat little worm he 
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had found in an old volume. Mr. Blades did 
all, and more than all, that could be expected 
of a humane man to keep the creature alive, 
actually feeding him with fragments of Caxtons 
and seventeenth-century literature; but it availed 
not, for in three weeks the thing died, and as the 
result of a post-mortem was declared to be .Ecophera 
Pseudopretella. Some years later Dr. Garnett, who 
has spent a long life obliging men of letters, sent 
Mr. Blades two Athenian worms which had travelled 
to this country in a Hebrew Commentary; but, 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths 
they were not far divided. Mr. Blades, at least, 
mourned their loss. The energy of bookworms, like 
that of men, greatly varies. Some go much farther 
than others. However fair they may start on the 
same folio, they end very differently. Once upon 
a time 212 worms began to eat their way through 
a stout folio printed in the year 1477 by Peter 
Schoeffer of Mentz. It was an ungodly race they 
ran, but let us trace their progress. By the time 
the sixty-first page was reached all but four had 
given in, either slinking back the way they came, 
or perishing cn route. By the time the eighty-sixth 
page had been reached but one was left, and he 
evidently on his last legs, for he failed to pierce his 
way through page 87. At the other end of the same 
book another lot of worms began to bore, hoping, we 
presume, to meet in the middle, like the makers of 
submarine tunnels, but the last survivor of this 
gang only reached the sixty-ninth page from the 
end. Mr. Blades was of opinion that all these worms 
belonged to the Anobium pertinax. Worms have 
fallen upon evil days, for, whether modern books are 
readable or not, they have long since ceased to be 
edible. The worm’s instinct forbids him to “ eat the 
china clay, the bleaches, the plaster of Paris, the sul- 
phate of barytes, the scores of adulterants now used 
to mix with the fibre.” Alas! poor worm! Alas! 
poor author! Neglected by the Anobium pertinax, 
what chance is there of anyone, man or beast, a 
hundred years hence reaching his eighty-seventh 
page! 

Time fails us to refer to bookbinders, frontispiece 
collectors, servants and children, and other enemies 
of books ; but the volume we refer to is to be had of 
the booksellers, and is a pleasant volume worthy of 
all commendation, Its last words set us thinking; 
they are :— 


“ Even a millionaire will ease his toils, lengthen his life, and 
«ld a hundred per cent. to his daily pleasures, if he becomes a 
bibliophile; while to the man of business with a taste for books, 
who through the day has struggled in the battle of life, with all 
its irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a blessed season of 
pleasurable repose opens upon him as he enters his sanctum, 
where every article wafts him a welcome and every book is a 
personal friend !” 


As for the millionaire, we frankly say we have no 
desire his life should be lengthened, and care 
nothing about adding a hundred per cent. to his daily 
pleasures. He is a nuisance, for he has raised prices 
nearly a hundred per cent. We curse the day when 
he was told it was the thing to buy old books; and, 
if he must buy old books, why is he not content 
with the works of Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson, 
and Flavius Josephus, that learned Jew? But it is 
not the millionaire who set us thinking, for swearing 
is not thinking: it is the harassed man of business ; 
and what we are wondering is, whether, in sober 
truth and earnestness, it is possible for him, as he 
shuts his library door and finds himself inside, to 
forget his rebuffs and anxieties—his maturing bills 
and over-due argosies—and to lose himself over a 
favourite volume. The “article” that wafts him 
welcome we take to be his pipe. That he will put 
the “article” into his mouth and smoke it, we have 
no manner of doubt ; our dread is lest, in ten minutes’ 
time, the book should have dropt into his lap and 
the man’s eyes be staring into the fire. But for a’ 


that, and a’ that—Great, we repeat, is Bookishness 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


and the Charm of Books. 








REVIEWS. 
THE ROMANCE OF MARIA JOSEPHA. 


THe GIrRLyoop oF MARIA JOSEPHA HoLroyp. ReEcorRDED 
IN LETTERS oF A HunpreD YEARS AGO, 1776-1796, 
By J. A. Adeane. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


\ J HEN will the rage for historical and realistic 

novel-writing be exhausted? Since Louis Ste- 
venson learnt the trick of it, we may say that “ every 
warbler has his tune by heart"; and the modern 
instinct for detail, dress, language, and peculiar 
cast of sentiment makes it all too easy to produce a 
mise-en-scene which, in its deceptive likeness to the 
thing that happened, shall be positively appalling. 
Here, to take an example just brought under our 
notice, we have an entirely unknown autbor, Mrs. 
or Miss Adeane, whose achievement has the very 
air and semblance of a true, actual, once living 
story. The personages, indeed, are taken from the 
life: Mr. Holroyd—or, rather, Lord Sheffield—did 
strut and fume his petty hour upon the stage; and 
Gibbon, the famous Gibbon, corresponded with him, 
and even with his daughter Maria; nor have we 
any intention of denying that Count Lally Tollendal 
took refuge in 1792 and afterwards at Sheffield 
Place. But these are the materials which a daring 
fancy lays hold upon, to work them up according 
as caprice and invention shall dictate. The process, 
we deny it not, is cunning and the effect remark- 
able. We will attempt to delineate both in few 
words. 

Mrs. (or shall it be Miss?) Adeane has observed, 
in Gyp or Henry Gréville—for she reminds us of 
each in turn—that nothing takes with an idle 
reading public so readily as a hoyden, or a minx, 
who really never commits herself—who is, in fact, 
simply a clever ingénue—but by her language and 
behaviour always seems to be the flighty, reckless 
young person that she never is. Such, accordingly, 
do we find Maria Josepha to be, from the first page, 
or nearly so, when her Aunt Serena—what a good 
bit of realism that name, and the character too!— 
when, we say, ma tante sends her a birthday 
epistle, to the last, in which she drops her now 
useless mask, frankly avows the most feminine 
sentiments, and comes out a happy wedded wife, 
in the colours she ought to have worn all along. But 
no; we must be interested, nay, tantalised, by an 
electric, changeable, provoking, high - mettled, 
satirical, and coquettish young lady, who writes 
to her aunt and mother on equal terms, laughs at 
the men and with them, reads just where she likes, 
adores Rousseau, recommends Madame _ Roland’s 
“Memoirs ” to her somewhat prudish Serena, dances 
at innumerable assemblies, has the sharpest tongue 
in the world, loves to be admired, and cannot keep 
her beaux from perceiving it, whereupon some of 
them make merry and others draw off. The stroke 
of genius, we had almost said, in this arrangement— 
and, honestly, it is excellent art—is that, instead of 
drawing her web to a dramatic finish, and so giving 
us the common society novel, Miss Adeane, having 
begun with history ends with realism. In other 
words, the story breaks up into a number of dis- 
connected incidents, each vivid, clear, and taking ; 
but there is not allowed to be much dramatising 
in the final situation. We cannot help thinking 
that Miss Austen, both in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and also in the character of Edward Ferrars, has 
furnished some hints on the management of a quiet, 
domestic plot, such as these “ Letters” carry forward 
so agreeably. We had nearly forgotten, by-the-bye, 
that old-fashioned device. It might easily have been 
made wearisome, but here the vivacious—not to say 
hoydenish—manner in which Maria Josepha tells 
her own tale, comes exceedingly pat to the purpose. 
Undoubtedly, she is a bright, original nature ; free 
as air, with a hawk’s eye, a swinging step, and not 
a little of the handsome boy in her unstudied; 
straightforward, rather noisy ways. She is a 
reckless rider, and—and now and then she swears & 
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But, though not at all demure, and perhaps 
wanting in refinement, she strikes one as thoroughly 


little. 


honest, kind-hearted, brave, and sensible. Among 
the half-dozen principal characters in the story she 
stands out clear and bold. Miss Rhoda Broughton 
did not invent Maria Josepha, but she has described 
maidens less irresistibly real in a like category. 

The contrasts thrown in are effective—Maria’s 
sister, Louisa, gentle and commonplace, with her 
amiable betrothed, who has been at last persuaded 
that the family are not going to bite him; Lord 
Sheffield, too (and, in this point, the book keeps 
pretty close to tradition), a quick, important, 
resolute, proud, short-tempered gentleman ; and “the 
Gibbon,” whom the spoilt damsel caricatures in most 
cruel and diverting fashion, but who is known from 
sources more authentic to have been over fond of 
turtle and Madame de Silva—the entertaining 
Maria translates her into English as Mrs. Wood. 
Young Lally is an admirable full-length, grave and 
gay by turns, without shading or moderation: now 
wandering round the edge of pools, half bent on 
suicide; again, reciting his “Strafford” with the 
eloquence and gesture of the old French tragedy ; 
then a mimic and almost a buffoon, making his 
audience in the drawing-room choke with laughter, 
and as light and heedless as a bundle of feathers 
flung up into the air. To make the resemblance 
complete, his Letters from Paris—but these we 
allow to be genuine—are given entire. They add a 
powerful though melancholy tinge to the picture, 
and perhaps would not be in strict harmony with it 
if the old canons of art were still in force. 

But the author, being evidently intent on hoax- 
ing the public, will, no doubt, traverse our con- 
tention, as the Scotch law has it, and insist that the 
whole is genuine. To this bold move we make, by 
anticipation, the reply following :—In the first place, 
will the historian grant that so modern a girl as 
Maria Josepha Holroyd—modern in spirit, though 
draped and bedecked in the long gown of the time 
—could have danced, flirted, and studied between 
1776 and 1796, a full hundred years ago? If she 
did, what meaning is there in such words as pro- 
gress and evolution? It is certain that Gyp, or let 
us say Miss Broughton, would have found herself 
very much dépaysée had she appeared during those 
years at Sheffield Place. For Maria Josepha, even 
in this crafty volume, is drawn as admiring 
Miss Burney’s “Evelina”; and we may be sure 
that she was in love with Richardson. But 
this argument is, of course, though considerable, 
presumptive only, and antecedent. Our second 
point, therefore, is the decisive fact, which we have 
kept up our sleeve from the beginning, that the real 
Miss Holroyd did leave a number of epistles—they 
are lying, at this moment, on our table—addressed 
to Mr. Edward Gibbon, at Lausanne, and—mark it, 
reader—not a single one of these, no, not so much as 
a line from any of them, has Miss Adeane dared to 
print in her amusing, audacious, unhistoric fiction. 
And for an excellent reason; she had them not, nor, 
we conjecture, did she ever set eyes on them. If, 
however, by any chance she had come across them, 
so keen a critic would have perceived without need 
of suggestion that in tone, colour, and sentiment 
they were so unlike the letters she was—what shall 
we say ?—ascribing to Maria, that the same volume 
could not possibly hold both sets. In the authentic 
letters—few, but running to a lady’s length—Miss 
Holroyd, who is writing, we say, direct to the 
famous and touchy historian, speaks with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness; she offers him 
abundant incense, and talks of Switzerland with 
rapture, of the circle at Lausanne with regret, and 
of himself with veneration. Is it the same Maria 
that quizzes, caricatures, and laughs consumedly at 
him in Miss Adeane? That we hold to be in the 
highest degree improbable. True, she has also, in 


the fiction, professed an enormous regard for his 
learning, and grieves that his “ Autobiography” is 
all they have left to remind them of his brilliant 











conversations; but, of course, we do not affirm that 
the vraisemblance is altogether destroyed. Such 
omissions, however, of letters known to be authentic, 
and such a changed key of sentiment, lead one to 
shake a very dubious head over the “thin par- 
titions"’ that divide the bounds of history and the 
novel. One last word, which may be regarded as 
conclusive. In the Gibbon MSS., now at iength 
brought to light, all the portions of the “ Memoirs” 
which Lord Sheffield delivered to the printer have 
been marked out, and extensive transpositions—nay, 
even additions—made, which are traced with Maria's 
own pencil. Now will it be believed that to this 
historic and momentous pencil she does not allude 
anywhere in the volume before us? That she cor- 
rected the proofs she does aflirm; but that her guiding 
hand constructed the immortal classic, of this not a 
syllable. Miss Adeane must pardon us; we admire, 
we applaud her fertility of resources; but the 
romance of Maria Josepha should have been dedi- 
cated to a well-known branch of the naval service. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE VENETIAN ALPS. 

CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF THE Dotomites. By Leone 
Sinigaglia (Soe. Club Alp. Ital.). With Introduetion by 
Edmund J. Garwood. Translated by Mary Alice Vialls 
With Illustrations and Map. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


TuovGcu the practice of climbing mountains for 
pleasure is only about forty years old in England, 
and still more recent in Italy and Germany, it 
has already passed through more than one phase. 
For its first years it was confined to the Alps 
and Pyrenees, then it spread to the Caucasus, then 
to the Andes and the Himalaya. At first it was 
pursued, so far as Great Britain (which had for a 
time almost a monopoly) was concerned, by Oxford 
and Cambridge men and scientific men. Now it 
has lost that character, and draws its votaries 
from all classes alike. The passion for it was at 
first blended in almost equal proportions of a 
liking for adventure, a love of natural beauty, and 
& taste for physical exertion. Although agility 
and vigour were indispensable, no special gymnastic 
powers were required. These were the motives 
which drew Englishmen to the high mountains 
during what may be called the two decades of ex- 
ploration, the twenty years in which ali the great 
summits and all the most striking passes in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees were ascended or 
crossed. Some, of course, of the greatest had 
been achieved before 1856, but very few and none 
of the first rank remained after 1876. Since then 
one may say that these familiar and accessible 
ranges, the only ones which (beside those of Nor- 
way) are within the compass of a summer tour, have 
been so thoroughly dealt with that hardly any- 
thing remains to be done. Meanwhile the passion 
for climbing had spread and become fashionable. In 
Germany and Austria especially, and to a less extent 
in Italy, the number of its votaries had enormously 
grown. What were these votaries to do? All the 
chief summits and passes had become so well known 
that no more glory remained to be won by them, 
and the stimulus of novelty was wanting. Nothing 
remained but to discover new, and therefore usually 
more difficult, ways up the peaks already ascended, 
and to attack such of the minor peaks as presented 
exceptional obstacles and dangers. Thus a new 
school of climbers has grown up who devote them- 
selves to the most arduous and perilous kind of 
work, that of scaling crags whose chief attraction is 
their apparent inaccessibility. The process began 
with the granite aiguilles round Mcnt Blanc, and has 
now been extended to the not less difficult limestone 
pinnacles of the Venetian Alps. It requires a still 
larger measure of agility and physical strength than 
the old climbing did, and the pleasure it gives is 
more purely that of the successful gymnast. 

These observations have been suggested by the 
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account given in this handsome volume of a series 
of difficult ascents in the Dolomite Mountains, 
especially within a circuit of ten or fifteen miles 
from Cortina d’Ampezz». The accounts are simply 
given, with no self-glorification, and with less of 
that forced and now sadly conventional fun about 
food and fleas than the average English Alpinist 
would have been likely to introduce. Signor Sini- 
gaglia is evidently a bold and skilful cragsman, 
and he enjoys natural beauty, though he has no 
particular gift for conveying impressions of it. 
But we do not quite understand for what class 
of readers such a book is intended. If for those 
who desire to make the ascents described—and 
the descriptions are clo:e and careful enough to 
be very serviceable—why is it not published in 
a form convenient for the pocket, as a duodecimo 
or a small octavo, instead of as a heavy quarto? 
If for persons who are not themselves climbers, 
what interest are they likely to have in these 
minute accounts of the particular ledges and 
chimneys and arétes by which the writer reached 
his goal? Of course, where a specially thrilling 
series of adventures have to be recounted, the 
narrative of hairbreadth escapes and of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, requiring extraordinary 
ingenuity to overcome them, has, or may have, if 
the story is well told, a charm even for those who 
know nothing about the subject. The ascents 
described here, however, scarcely fall within that 
category. Some of them were doubtless very diffi- 
cult, requiring not only a perfectly steady head, 
but strong and elastic muscles, as well as a very 
light and firm foot. But we have a kind of 
feeling all through that they are so much in the 
nature of tours de force, undertaken merely for 
the sake of their difficulty, that the “ general 
reader” is not likely to care much about them. 
Doubtless this impression is wrong. The publishers 
must know best; and the fact that such books 
as this appear, and appear in a costly form, proves 
how considerable must be the public to which a 
book of mountain ascents appeals. 

All the ascents described are within the district 
whose centre is Cortina d'Ampezzo, a district which 
thirty-three years ago was so little visited that in 
Cortina itself the whole population would turn out to 
gaze at a band of English climbers; but which now 
has become even as Zarmatt, with four or five hotels 
at Cortina itself, and subsidiary inns on the best 
sites in the neighbourhood. The most difficult climbs 
seem to have been those of the Croda da Lago, a peak 
conspicuous when one looks southward from Cortina, 
and the summits round the valley of Sexten, about 
twelve mile;, as the c-ow flies, to the north-east 
of Cortina. Among these, the Kleine Zinne, which 
lies south-west, and the Zwil!ferkofel, which lies 
due south of the head of the Sexten Thal, offer the 
finest pieces of rock climbing, and are really as 
pretty bits of work in their way as can be had any- 
where in the Alps. It is hardly necessary to say 
that all the climbs here described are rock-climbs. 
There is very little snow and ice anywhere in the 
dolomite mountains, partly because the summits are 
seldom high enough to support snow-fields, partly 
because they are so exceedingly steep, and so much 
broken and fissured, that there is very little room 
for snow to lie. The discomforts of the mountaineer 
have been greatly lessened by the erection of com- 
fortable huts in many spots, where it is possible to 
havea fair night's rest close to the peak which has to 
be attacked in the morning. This is due to the 
efforts of the Austrian and Italian Alpine Clubs, 
who have been almost as active in their exertions to 
provide for the comfort of the Alpinist here as the 
German Club has been in the Northern and Western 
Tyrol, and the Austrian Club among the Tauern and 
the mountains of Carinthia and Carniola. It is to 
these clubs also that tourists owe another service 
of a somewhat more doubtful character—the mark- 
ing with patches of red, blue, or yellow paint of the 
paths which lead through the mountains. Part of 
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the pleasure of a walk used to be the finding of the 
track for one’s self; now nobody can miss it. But 
we hope it is not the clubs, but the local guides who 
have been guilty of what is an offence against the 
mountains themselves—viz. the removal of the diffi- 
culties which Nature has placed in the climber’s way. 
On the Terglon, the highest and most remarkable 
summit of the far Eastern Alps, the top of the 
famous ar¢te has been broken off, so as to make a 
comparatively easy and commodious path in a place 
which formerly taxed the steadiness of the moun- 
taineer’s head and the sureness of his foot. And 
Signor Sinigaglia tells us in this book that the most 
interesting part of the ascent of the Sasso di Pelmo, 
one of the grandest of all the dolomite peaks, has 
been ruined by knocking away a mass of projecting 
rock which used to come down over the narrow 
ledge along which the climber had to pass, forming 
a crevice through which he had to squeeze his body 
This mauvais pas was not really 
dangerous, even without a rope, as we can say from 
experience, though it was one of the most striking 
features in the ascent of a noble summit. 

The translation has been well executed, so 
that one forgets it is a translation: and the book 
is adorned by a great number of photographic 
views of dolomite scenery, which will convey to 
the inexperienced reader a more than adequate idea 
of the difficulties of these mountains, for they are 
seldom quite so hard as they look, so many are the 
narrow ledges and crevices of which the climber can 
avail himself even on what seems a precipitous rock 
face. Signor Sinigaglia pleads with his countrymen 
not to think meanly of the Venetian Alps because 
they do not reach the great heights of the Pennine 
and Graian ranges, and have much less in the way of 
snow and glacier. Those who know this Alpine 
fairyland of rock scenery will share his enthusiasm, 
and will find nothing exaggerated in the passage 
with which he closes his narrative :— 


“Those who visit these mountains will find nearly every- 
where mere rock, it is true, but such a variety of architecture, 
both from a picturesque and mountaineering point of view, that 
they will be always confronted by something new and delightful, 
and the impression of novelty will be always there even when 
climbing only different peaks of the same group. They. will 
return from them with fairy visions glowing in their minds— 
visions of magnificent valleys rich with lofty aged pines, of 
deep emerald-green lakes, of white villages with stately cam- 
paniles and shining roof-tops, of the distant clear dolomite spires 
in a thousand shapes, with bold pinnacles, indented crests, 
irregular towers, needles, and precipitous walls, all of the 
strangest form and colour, outlined on the transparent sky of 
Tyrol. . . . These dolomites will put the climber on his mettle, 
and offer him ever new problems in steep, often appallingly steep, 
walls, aérial crests, strange chimneys, and dizzy traverses that 
need serious, intense, and energetic application to overcome. 
He will have here more genuine and unclouded enjoyment in 
wrestling with difficulties that on the higher mountains need far 
more toil and often give far less pleasure.” 


LAMENNAIS. 


Tur Appé pE LAMENNAIS AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
MoveMENr IN France. By the Hon. W. Gibson. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Essay ON INDIFFERENCE IN Matters oF Reticion. By 
the Abbé F. de Lamenna‘s. Translated by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. London: John Maequeen. 


WE could have wished this Life to bs worthier 
of its subject. What Félicité Lamennais did to 
deserve a biography at the hands of Mr. Gibson, we 
do not know. The storm at St. Malo which he so 
tempestuously describes seems to have got into his 
head beyond any possibility of getting out again, and 
to have continued to rage and ravage there while 
the unhappy patient was labouring to become an 
author. We must borrow his own eloquence in 


order to do justice to his performance; his book is 
like his sea, “rent into great banks of giant swell, 
not smooth or regular, but torn and broken in angry, 
restless, heaving, foaming contest, writhing, as it 
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were, in furious agony under the full blast of the 
storm, dashing themselves into a thousand foaming 
fragments, over the sharp points of rock which 
seemed to protrude everywhere from the surface 
of the water.’ In the sentences or paragraphs 
which are, as it were, “its cracks and crannies,” 
“the briny turmoil” churns, “the wind howls in 
every cleft and hollow,” “dense floating clouds of 
smoke-like spray” “ transform themselves into flakes 
of frothy foam, and rage round us in a manner 
that only nerves of iron and brains of brass could 
stand. In the lucid intervals which come in the 
pauses of the storm we gladly recognise in these 
pages the enthusiasm of gushing youth, only it is 
a pity that it is not better informed and more 
happily regulated. 

It is hardly possible to select a finer subject, 
or one making greater demands on knowledge, 
on judgment, on sympathy, both of the religious 
and intellectual kind, alike with Catholicism, with 
authority, with democracy, with God and liberty, 
with Church and State. The man who writes of 
Lamennais ought to have something of Lamennais in 
him, and certainly he ought to be well acquainted 
with the varied forces that acted upon him and 
through him. He is, of all the many writers who 
tied, in the years succeeding the Revolution, to re- 
habilitate Catholicism, the most creative, picturesque, 
and romantic figure. He played in his time many 
parts, but he was never other than faithful to 
himself, to his own principles, to the people he so 
passionately loved and surrendered so much to 
serve. He is a remarkable contrast to de Maistre 
and de Bonald and the other members of the 
theological school. What they believed in was an 
organised hierocracy; their primary interest was 
not the people but the aristocracy, hereditary or 
official, in Church and State. Lamennais, on the 
other hand, was a true son of the people, and he 
never forgot whose son he was—not even when 
he was most vehemently assailing “ indifference,” 
and pleading for the “authority” which, as it 
were, organised and expressed the common reason. 
He did not at first see what, if he had been more 
calmly logical and less warmly imaginative, he 
must have seen—that the catholic sense of man 
could not be finally subordinated to any organised 
authority, hierarchic or other; and if ever such 
authority contradicted the catholic or common 
reason, it could only die of the contradiction. To 
make Lamennais intelligible, he must be read from 
within as well as through contemporary France. 
His biographer must be a man who knows his 
times and understands its parties, tendencies, 
aspirations, needs, successes, failures. He needs to 
know the secular forces incorporated in the empire, 
and in the traditional policy and the selfish mind 
of the Bourbons, which learned nothing and forgot 
nothing; he needs to know the temper of the 
Liberals, so varied, so mixed, literary, secular, 
Catholic, Protestant, seeking the centre of order 
now in a citizen-king, now in a Republic, now 
in a President with an imperial heritage and 
imperialist ambitions. And he needs to know the 
various ecclesiastical parties that mix in the civil 
turmoil: the old Gallicans, the new theocrats, the 
men Catholic by political interest, the officials who 
had to work the Church in its relation to the State, 
and who were anxious to serve its interests without 
offending either the master in Rome or the masters in 
Paris. And then he has to realise Lamennais himself, 
the child of his Breton home: a man fervid, sincere, 
simple, astute, an imaginative enthusiast possessed 
with an ideal of the Church which is utterly alien 
to the reality, and yet pleading for his ideal as if it 
were the most real of all things. And the eloquence 
of his plea seems at first to bear down all op- 
position. Young enthusiasm rallies round him: 
Lacordaire and Montalembert think they believe, as 
he does, in God and liberty, though they do not, as 
he does, believe in God and the people. 

Rome at first is grateful for a new defender, and 





rejoices to find her authority soaudaciously vindicated 
in the very realm where it had been so truculently 
denied; but one can even see underlying her gratitude 
a prophetic fear, a suspicion that the end might not 
be as was the beginning. And when it becomes 
manifest that the love of liberty is not as acceptable 
at Rome as the defence of authority, that the power 
of the men who have to administer the Church and 
live in harmony with the secular power avails more 
with infallibility than the most eloquent enthusiasm 
for impossible ideas, there begins the gradual process 
of disillusionment, censure followed by submission, 
yet a submission which it was more easy to promise 
than to make. For there were forces and feelings in 
Lamennais that no authority could silence or hold 
down ; he must speak—especially when he saw that 
the infallibility which he had so nobly idealised was 
a very prudent and earthly thing, quite incapable 
of heroic enthusiasms, skilled in the service of 
those expediencies which were all traitors to the 
cause he loved. 

There is little in this biography to shed light on 
Lamennais in the crisis of his career, or on the 
spiritual and intellectual process that conducted 
him toit. There is still less affording insight into 
the sad closing years of his life, or showing adequate 
sympathy with its tragical and pitiful end. Yet we 
know nothing more illustrative of the man than the 
end. The poverty of his age, the severity of his 
sufferings, physical and mental, the tragedy of his 
deathbed, watched by his friends, while those who 
had spared him no pain or insult waited to 
snatch from his weakness the advantage they could 
not gain from his strength. But his death was in 
harmony with his later and nobler life. He had 
wished at one time to be with no monument above 
him but the sods in the quiet and loved solitude 
of his own La Chénaie ; but in the sad days before 
the end he had come to feel that he ought to lie 
amid the people as one of themselves. So he was 
buried in the common grave (fosse commune) amidst 
the poor at Pére la Chaise with no cross, no monu- 
ment, or anything to mark his grave. He lies with 
those he loved and as they lie, mixed together in 
kindly, oblivious, impartial Mother Earth. 

This is a life that can be written, not from the 
standpoint of a tempest which rushed and rattled 
through a young man’s brain at St. Malo, but only 
by the insight which can look through sense into 
soul and feel sympathy with the experience of one 
of the most delicate, sensitive, and high-strung 
spirits of modern times, who achieved the success 
that comes through disillusioning disappointments ; 
and lived a life whose outer aims were all defeated 
in order that its essential ideals might be the better 
realised. To this insight and sympathy Mr. Gibson 
has not attained, but he has meant well, has with a 
sort of spasmodic industry studied Lamennais, and 
written about him with the energy of an ill-regulated 
and scantily-equipped mind. Yet there are signs 
that when he has got beyond the stage of in- 
experience, immaturity, and externality, he will 
come nearer attainment. 

The translation of the “ Essay on Indifference ” 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley has a curiously post- 
humous worth. It gets no further than the first 
volume. The other three his Lordship leaves to the 
tender mercies of their original tongue. He must 
be a bit of an unconscious humorist. The transla- 
tion was made, he gravely tells us, in 114 days 
as long ago as 1862, in order to counteract the 
rationalistic tendencies of the once famous Oxford 
“Essays and Reviews.” It was published in 185 
as some sort of vindication of the action of the 
House of Lords in throwing out “the Bill to Dis- 
endow the Church of England in Wales.” Only 4 
fine humorist could have di-interred Lamennais in 
order to put him to such a use. The book in the 
original has only a biographical and historical 
interest. The man must have strange notions who 
imagines that it has any relevance to the present 
state of thought and research in matters of religion. 
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A SKETCH OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 
Txe History OF THE Foreran Potntcy or GREAT 
Britain. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History, Captain R.N. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 
Iv is much to be regretted that Professor Burrows, 
who has qualifications for the work of naval history 
which are not likely to be often repeated, should 
devote to sketches such as this the time due to 
studies in hi® sea-realm. The book before us is 
neither a very bad nor a very good book. It is 
not inaccurate, but it is seldom very specific 
in its statements. It is undistinguished, though 
not slipshod, in style. We can scarcely imagine 
what class of reader is intended to benefit by it. 
The undergraduate will not find it either sufficiently 
detailed or sufficiently suggestive. The general 
reader will put it down as dull. Yet we cannot 
help feeling some respect for the Professor's sturdy 
Toryism. His two leading principles would seem to 
be the maintenance of English supremacy on the sea 
and of the Protestant religion. Very good prin- 
ciples, too, though one can scarcely approve of all 
that has been done in their name. We note that 
the Professor has no sympathy for the Stuarts. He 
is neither a Jacobite nor a Laudian, so why should 
he? He is a very pronounced advocate of the 
Balance of Power and of the supremacy of England 
in the Mediterranean. He treats of history as 
mainly turning on these two points, and so, no 
doubt, in one sense it did. These were the two 
points about which the makers of history were 
usually thinking. But have we not learned that 
they were unconsciously creating an empire all 
the time, and that Britain beyond seas is much 
more important than the tight little island? This 
is a fact—if it be a fact—which our Professor has 
evidently not grasped. He may write round about 
it, but at the bottom of his heart the empire means 
England just as much as it did to Dr. Johnson. If 
he had really understood the importance of empire, 
he could not have written of that pernicious Little- 
Englander, King George III., that he was “so much 
to be commended in most respects.” We find it 
easier to admire Charles II., who at least founded 
Rupert’s Land and other Colonies on _ the 
American mainland, than to admire George III. 
We have always been convinced that the real 
South of England Church Tory cannot be a true 
Imperialist; and Professor Burrows has furnished 
us with welcome evidence in support of our belief. 


THE RED-DEER. 


Tue Rep-Deer. By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, and Others. 
(Fur and Feather Series.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
EveEN to those who have not enjoyed the exhilara- 
tion of a rare hunt in the deer forest this volume 
will be exceptionally readable. The history of the 
wild red-deer is so closely interwoven with our 
national life; and the exercise of hunting for cen- 
turies served to develop the best qualities of physical 
excellence. The red-deer inhabited our islands long 
before the historic period, and the stags which 
“belled’ over our moors and mosses in those dis- 
tant days carried antlers unsurpassed in modern 
times. The Rev. Mr. Macpherson, with a keen 
sportsman’s pen, takes us to the Scottish haunts 
of the game, though none but he himself has at- 
tempted to depict the life of the stag upon the face of 
the mist-wrapped hills of the English Lake district. 

There is a weird, uncanny feeling about the pet 
corries of our Highland deer. The ground is often 
too bare to feed hardy black-faced wedders to a 
profit, and the deer live under very various con- 
ditions. Some pass much of their existence in the 
midst of sheltered woods, while others spend their 
entire life under the open sky, with no protection 
from the burning rays of the summer sun but such 
as they find in the beds of tall bracken, or from 









the driving hail but by low stone walls and natural 
barriers of rock. Heavy and protracted falls of 
snow usually induce them to leave the exposed 
plateaux for the better-protected lower grounds. 
Even full-grown stags have been found to perish 
in deep snowdrifts in the North of Scotland. In 
the autumn, the stags will wander many miles 
from their accustomed haunts in quest of stray 
hinds, sometimes voluntarily swimming across arms 
of the sea, and landing on lonely islets. Though 
generally timid, a stag may take it into his head 
to patrol a particular beat; and the shepherd who 
tries to cross his path may run a considerable risk 
of being gored. Occasionally their pranks assume 
a comic aspect. According to Dr. Collyns, a fisher- 
man in the West of Scotland happened to cast his 
net in the river, not knowing that a hunted stag 
had ensconced himself in a deep hole under cover 
of the roots of an overhanging elder-tree. The deer 
became entangled in the net, and dragged the 
frightened fisherman across the stream in its en- 
deavour to escape. To his physician he solemnly 
confided how he had been dragged right across the 
river—a horrible experience, indeed—and he con- 
cluded his tale with a fearful sigh: “It wass the 
devil, zur—I do know it; I seed his cloven foot!” 

The romance of the red-deer loses much of its 
intrinsic charm when a herd is cribbed within the 
barriers of a park. The carriage of the wild stag, 
when he halts on a spur of hill to gaze for a moment 
at an intruder before cantering after his companions 
as they troop down a rocky slope in single file, is 
noble and inspiring. The sculptured stones of 
ancient Scotland are eloquent witnesses to the 
esteem in which the deer were then held. The 
carvings, which have survived the vicissitudes of 
centuries, are crude in form, as well as simple in 
the ideas which they served to embody. None the 
less vividly do they portray for us the stormy 
days amidst which the Celt held his own against 
many odds, and ruled the shores and hillsides of his 
native country. The numerous hunting scenes, in 
particular, possess a certain fascination for men 
who sympathise with the hardships and perils of 
the chase. They show that the hunter's success 
depended largely upon the assistance of the power- 
ful hounds whose strength and courage were relied 
upon to serve their master at the crucial struggle— 
as when a wounded hart stood at bay with head 
lowered in proud defiance of the horse and his rider. 
Mr. Macpherson gives us some interesting particu- 
lars about the Highland drives for deer from the 
MS. of Colonel James Farquharson, of Invercauld. 
From early times the wilds of Braemar and Glen 
Dee had been the resort of the Scottish sovereigns 
for hunting the stag; and the great gatherings of 
the Earl of Mar were on quite a regal scale. 
According to John Taylor the Water Poet, in 16138, 
the company who inhabited the temporary cottages 
—made of branches of trees and turf—numbered 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred men and horses. 
Five or six hundred gillies would rise early and 
drive in the herds of deer; shortly after daylight 
the lords and gentlemen would make for the best 
hunting-grounds, sometimes wading up to the 
middle through burns and rivers. All the valley, 
where the sportsmen lie in their wet clothes, but 
with palpitating hearts, would be waylaid with a 
hundred couple of strong greyhounds; and, on one 
occasion, “ with dogs, gunnes, arrows, durks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat 
deere were slaine. Being come to our lodgings, there 
was such a baking, boyling, rosting, and stewing, as 
if Cook Ruffian had been there to have scalded the 
Devil in his feathers.” 

In his most interesting chapter on Deer-stalking 
Cameron of Lochiel entertains us with many brilliant 
hunting experiences. Three times he was a member 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Game Laws. To the first query of the chair- 
man at the examination of witnesses in 1872, Horatio 
Ross, the most famous gentleman athlete and all- 
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round sportsman of the century, answered, with 
Highland rapture, “I have had the happiness of 
being a deer-stalker for more than half a century.” 
Lochiel tells us that the kindling eye, the beam of 
happiness with which the veteran sportsman’s face 
glowed—as if during those few seconds while he 
was speaking there passed before his mental vision 
many an episode of forest life, of sporting adventure 
in strath and glen, that thrilled his breast with the 
old hunting passion—confirmed the members of the 
Committee in the opinion that deer-stalking is, at 
any rate, the king of wild sports. Lochiel analyses 
the great sports of the British Isles—deer-stalking, 
grouse-shooting, salmon-fishing, and fox-hunting— 
putting all to certain tests, and he concludes that 
nothing is equal to the supreme happiness of standing 
over a splendid royal, which it has been the object 
of your ambition to secure for weeks previously, 
and bringing to a climax the hours of continuous 
excitement in this well-merited success. The ex- 
perienced author then successively deals with 
the subject in a sporting, a financial, and a 
social aspect. He gives his valuable opinion as to 
how a deer forest may be most advantageously 
formed and managed. At the present day it is 
calculated that about four thousand stags are killed 
annually. Fifty years ago, owing to various causes 
besides the smaller number of deer forests then in 
existence, he considers that not more than one stag 
was shot for every six at the present time. He is 
dead against surrounding a forest with a deer fence ; 
a forest thus treated is ruined for certain, for no 
fresh blood can be introduced. His hints on the 
practice of deer-stalking, though eminently useful to 
beginners, are not unacceptable even to veterans of 
many a season's campaign. To show his keenness, 
he introduces the killing remark of one of his 
“harbourers’’ of twenty-five years’ service to a 
gentleman who was trying to persuade the faithful 
servant to go after a good beast which they spied 
on ground off their beat: “ Not at all; I well believe 
Lochiel would shoot me if I were to take you on to 
that hill, as he intends stalking there himself to- 
morrow.” Lechiel wisely abstains from dealing 
closely with the various arguments for or against 
deer forests which have at different times been put 
forward. He rests satisfied with the unanimous find- 
ing of the three Commissions, which was to the effect 
that the evidence did not bear out the charges that 
deer forests tended to the depopulation of the 
country, and that by the displacement of sheep to 
make way for deer they have diminished the food 
supply and raised the price of meat to the consumer. 

Viscount Ebrington discusses with thorough 
sportsmanlike enthusiasm stag-hunting in France 
and England downwards from the days of yore. 
There are sixty packs of hounds in France for 
our one, more or less for stag-hunting. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the qualification of the harbourer, 
whose duty it is toascertain by woodcraft the where- 
abouts of a deer suitable for the day's sport, viz. 
the slot or footprint, the gait, the entries, the 
breakages, the fraying, fewmet or droppings. 
These are all carefully and minutely detailed. 
Exciting experiences of the chase in Devon and 
Somerset are exceptionally readable, especially one 
where a whole pack of hounds swarm out to sea after 
a large stag. Here the cunning of the deer is found 
equal to its endurance. On one occasion he fol- 
lowed the hounds through twelve different parishes 
for over five hours, accompanied by a farmer who 
rode the whole chase bare-backed and in his shirt- 
sleeves, and nothing but a hemp halter for bridle. 
Mr. Alexander Innes Shand treats us to his sugges- 
tions on the cookery of venison. This is a very 
important part in the story of the human race, from 
the time when “ the world’s grey father” Isaac, in his 
love for savoury meat, showed his predilection for 
antelope flesh. One of the features of the volume 
is the series of excellent illustrations by Messrs. 
Thorburn and Charlton, especially the characteristic 
drawing of “ The Last Stag of the Season.” 
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GENIUS AND INSANITY. 


Genius AND DeceneratTion. A Psychological Study. By 
Dr. William Hirsch. Translated from the Second Edition 
of the German Work. London: William Heinemann. 


Dr. Hirscu's book is directed against recent attempts, 
and in particular against that of Dr. Max Nordau, to 
connect genius with insanity. It is an expression of 
sound sense, often very well put, and if it is rather 
long-winded and occasionally somewhat platitudin- 
ous, this is inevitable in any detailed study of the 
work of that portentous “ psychiatrist.’ The 
author, by the way, shows that Nordau, as a “ psy- 
chiatrist,” is quite an amateur. This is what intel- 
ligent readers must have seen all along; but Dr. 
Hirsch puts it very well. ‘“ Every collector who, 
with a collector's passion, buys old bric-i-brac suffers, 
according to Nordau, from oniomania, or the mania 
for purchasing. Whoever occupies himself more 
with any matter than Dr. Nordau deems fitting has 
imperative ideas. Whoever writes what Dr. Nordau 
does not approve is a graphomaniac. Whoever 
composes a drama of love suffers from erotomania. 
Whoever opens the discussion of a problem concern- 
which Dr. Nordau has formed his opinion suffers 
from the mania for disputation or the mania for 
doubt. In this way itis easy in any given man to 
detect any given symptom of insanity.” 

A lively passage is that in which Nordau’s attack 
on M. Zola and his characters is dealt with. These 
Nordau describes as a “horde of primitive wild 
men,” and as a “most exceptional case.” This is 
how Dr. Hirsch sums up the whole: “ What! He 
who, in most self-sufficient fashion and in his most 
resonant chest tones, proclaims that for the last 
half century the _good society of all civilised 
countries has been in a progressive mental dissolu- 
tion, a state of ‘ putrefaction,’ and that we are now 
‘in the midst of a grave endemic, a species of black 
plague of degeneration and hysteria ’—/e asserts all 
at once that the degenerate, the weak-minded, the 
criminal, ‘are the most exceptional case’ that could 
be found, that degenerates not only belong to no 
regular society, but that they only ‘belong to a 
horde of primitive wild men of bygone ages’! 
Well, well! Why, wherein does Zola conflict with 
Nordau? Zola describes a group of degenerate 
persons, and, being a naturalist, he is understood to 
imply that this is a type, a fair sample, a representa- 
tive of a family of our times. Is not this a Nordau 
in the shape of a novelist? Nordau’s purpose is to 
instruct us that the society of our time is in a state 
of putrefaction and that we are in a black plague of 
degeneration. Anybody can see that he is a Zola 
dressed up like a scientific man. But when Nordau 
looks in the glass and sees his own caricature grin- 
ning him in the face, he loses his temper and declares 
that such a society, just as he himself had painted it, 
is, of all things that exist,‘ the most exceptional 
ease. Nordau, like the witch of the fairy tale, has 
unwittingly passed judgment upon himself, and has 
destroyed his whole theory with his own hand.” 

The book has, however, a wider interest, and 
should do something to set others clearing up their 
vague ideas about genius. Not that any very 
definite conclusion is arrived at by the author him- 
self. He, indeed, goes so far as to assert that 
because “ genius in different departments is referable 
to the most diverse psychical conditions,” therefore 
“no psychological meaning can be attached to the 
word genius.” There is, he also asserts, no dividing 
line between genius and ordinary faculties ; there is 
really a continuous gradation from the lowest to the 
highest. From this it seems to follow that the 
genius is not otherwise definable than as the man 
who happens to be most distinguished in any branch 
of action, speculation, or artistic production. One 
undeniable resemblance between genius and insanity 
is “ the relative infrequency of their occurrence and 
their divergence from the majority of mankind.” 
Also between insanity and the ordinary condition 
of mind there is no dividing line. The “causal 
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conditions” of the superficial similitudes between 
genius and insanity are, however, “separated by 
the whole diameter of being.” So far as there 
is any real ground for connecting the phenomena, it 
is this, that the genius appears to us like the 
ordinary man seen through a magnifying glass. 
Now no one is ever perfectly healthy, either mentally 
or physically, but the ordinary slight deviations 
usually escape attention. In genius, “owing to 
the entire mental action being higher than in 
average man, the states analogous to morbid 
symptoms come out more markedly.” This explains 
especially the attention that has been drawn to the 
occurrence of illusions and hallucinations in famous 
men. Though hallucinations have been commonly 
taken as a symptom of insanity, it turns out after 
close psychological study that they are not neces- 
sarily so. Phenomena of the kind, when they 
are looked for, are found in those who do not 
become insane. Mere “sporadic sense-deceptions " 
cannot be considered even as “ morbid symptoms.” 
The position of theorists who, on the strength of 
such symptoms, regard genius as a form of insanity, 
really amounts to this, that “all men who have 
ever accomplished anything very remarkable were 
insane,” a position which is truly, as Dr. Hirsch says, 
“ preposterous.” 

Perhaps with the materials at his disposal Dr. 
Hirsch might have done something more towards 
the accurate definition of both genius and insanity, 
but at any rate we may thank him for his contribu- 
tions to the refutation of the theory that “if a man 
has genius he is insane, and if he has only talent he 
is degenerate”—a compact summary of its latest 
popular expression. 

Dr. Hirsch is equally instructive on the question 
whether “ degeneracy,” “ hysteria,” etc., are special 
features of the present age. ‘“ The author,” he says, 
“who is capable of saying that before this our age 
‘hysteria only showed itself sporadically, and had 
no importance in the life of the community,’ 
is not acquainted with the history of insanity and 
the biography of the human race.” This Dr. Hirch 
illustrates by an account of some phenomena’ of 
hysteria in the Middle Ages and later. Finally, we 
may note an interesting chapter in which Wagner's 
work is vindicated in detail against the attack made 
upon it in “ Degeneration.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


UnireD IRELAND, new style; the relations of Eng- 
land and the Continental Powers; the prospect in 
domestic politics—these are the obvious political topics 
of the month; but from all of them the Nineteenth 
Century is curiously,and perhaps even commendably, 
free. Its opening article, however, by Lord Charles 
Beresford, may have a very important bearing on 
the second of these subjects; the string of “ Questions 
for the Council of Defence"’ which he suggests is in- 
deed very unpleasant reading, not for Jingoes alone. 
We are weak in seamen, he tells us, and weaker still 
inour naval reserve. Of our so-called sea-going iron- 
tlads, forty-five are utterly antiquated in armament, 
and of these twenty-eight are worthless; so are 
the “C class” of cruisers; the ‘“ Admiral ” 
type of battleships will all “ turn turtle ” 
in action; and the services are always working at 
cross-purposes, often in ways positively ludicrous. 
We shall not venture into naval problems in this 
limited space, having great faith in the power of 
Englishmen to blunder out of their own misdoings ; 
but of his recommendations we can cordially adopt 
most. Mr. J. H. Round, who is always correct- 
lug somebody, now intervenes in the controversy 
between Mr. Birrell and Mr. G. W. E. Russell to 
Correct the latter’s conception of the work of the 
eformation, and Mr. Gladstone’s likewise. The 
Mass and the Altar, he maintains, were formally 
taken out of the Church of England under Eliza- 








invaluable parish documents of the period are pub- 

lished. In “Lawand the Laundry” Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Mrs. Creighton, and Mrs. Webb jointly expose the 
amazing failure of the laundries clause of the 
Factory Act of 1895 to secure even reasonable work- 
ing hours; and Lady Frederick Cavendish, while 
supporting modified inspection of penitentiary 
laundries, argues that long hours are not probable 
in them; but what about pseudo- philanthropic 
institutions of the Zierenberg type? Mrs. Blyth’s 
“Sketch Made in Germany” is obviously photo- 
graphic, but one cannot help seeing the fault in 
the writer as well as in her subject. Besides, 
what is the use of stirring up international ani- 
mosities after the manner of “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” ? 
Mr. Herbert Paul's brilliant review of the new 
volumes on Gibbon is specially interesting for its 
graphic presentation of the limitations of that 
curiously prosaic historian. The Nineflecnth Cen- 
tury is often unequal; but this is an excellent 
number. 

The political independence which now specially 
characterises the Fortnightly turns this month to 
the Liberal advantage. The unsigned article with 
which it opens is the work of a sincere and only 
too candid friend of the Ministry. “The Hand- 
writing on the Wall” is the Cleveland election 
(since supplemented by the figures of Romford and 
Walthamstow); the Ministry is being gradually 
undermined ; and Mr. Balfour's salvation is to take 
counsel with his party as a whole. The divi- 
sions in it, we suspect, are too pronounced and 
too profound for that course to be of much 
service. The “New Irish Movement” is treated 
in two articles. Mr. Standish O'Grady, as an Irish 
Unionist, vigorously denounces English Unionism; 
“Treland combined is Ireland irresistible,” and Irish- 
men of all views must now combine as a third Irish 
party, seek English political alliances, and so compel 
Parliament to concede their demands. After these 
militant generalities, Mr. Allan Innes’s detailed ex- 
amination of the Report, with its protest against 
treating taxation as a matter of geographical 
area, falls rather flat. Professor Max Miiller’s 
lecture on “ How to Work” contains some interest- 
ing philology, plenty of stimulus, and some 
very practical, though not absolutely novel, hints. 
Mr. Grant Allen supplies a much-needed vindica- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Spencer as the predominant 
prophet of Evolution. Sir George Baden Powell 
temperately, and most opportunely, marshals lead- 
ing topics for the consideration of the Commission 
on the West Indian sugar industry; but his hopes 
of the abolition of the bounties, judging from the 
proceedings in the French Chamber this week, are 
sadly premature. “ Veteran” points out the ad- 
vantage of an English alliance to France, chiefly 
as an insurance against that Russian alliance of 
which all the benefit goes to Russia. We are ready ; 
but, in spite of all he says, we doubt if France 
is equally so. 

The two most important articles in the Con- 
temporary are noticed on a previous page. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s personal reminiscences of Coventry 
Patmore are impressive and occasionally humorous, 
Sir R. K. Wilson argues for a Russian occupation of 
Constantinople as the only possible solution of the 
Eastern Question. Canon MacColl gives good 
reasons against attaching much weight to the 
resentment recently expressed in the organs of 
Indian Mohammedanism against English speakers and 
writers for their attacks on the sacrosanct Sultan. 
Mr. Howard Evans produces statistics to show that 
the Establishment is in a minority in England, even 
putting aside the Roman Catholics. 

In the National Review the piéce de résistance is 
an article on the Over-Taxation of Ireland, by the 
O’Conor Don, as chairman of the Financial Relations 
Commission. He points out that the recognition of 


the financial separatenes3 of England and Ireland is 
not so much the finding of the Commission as its 





beth—a position he hopes to substantiate when the 


basis; that it is backed by Mr. Goschen’s authority 
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and by much English legislation, including the Irish 
corollary of the Agricultural Rating Bill; and that 
the labelling of expenditure as “ distinctively Irish” 
favoured by the minority reports leads straight to 
Separatism. The editor appends a useful summary 
of the findings, but if meant as a corrective, it is in- 
effectual. Among various other notable articles, 
the most striking are Dr. Shadwell’s “ Warning 
to Cyclists" and Mr. Foreman’s account of the 
rebellion in the Philippines. The latter, written in 
Manila, is a real contribution to our knowledge. 
The rebellion, Mr. Foreman tells us, is not due to 
Japanese influence at all; it is got up by half-breeds, 
mainly Chinese on one side: it is a revolt against 
sacerdotal rule, and accompanied by fearful atrocities. 
Success would mean permanent anarchy far worse 
than in any South American republic. Dr. Shadwell, 
besides specifying actual evils—dysenteric symp- 
toms, exophthalmic goitre, and so on—which have 
befallen particular cyclists, maintains that the 
unbroken strain of balancing involves a real danger 
to the nervous system—a danger mirrored in the 
“bicycle face,” and which may well be ignored 
till too late. Tricycling, he notes, has not this risk. 
“The Month in America” is instructive and im- 
partial. 

In Cosmopolis we note three striking stories—one 
of a Pretender up to date, by Anthony Hope; the 
others, more suitable for the Young Person, by 
M. Anatole France and Lou Andreas-Salomé. An 
article on current Italian Literature by Miss Helen 
Zimmern and Signor Alberto Manzi, though 
interesting and doubtless instructive, leaves us 
with the impression that it must include some very 
minor luminaries, and exhibits Socialistic sympathies 
which almost avowedly defy scientific logic. Mr. 
Nisbet Bain’s interesting article on Jokai is another 
good example of a class of work specially suitable to 
an international review. Mr. Norman is, we hope, 
unduly pessimist as to the outlook at Constantinople. 
M. de Pressensé’s political review gives some import- 
ant particulars of the new Russian Under-Secretary 

,of Foreign Affairs, Count Lambodorf, “a historian 
worthy to compete with M. Hanotaux,” and attracted 
to him by a multitude of common sympathies. 
“Tgnotus,” deserting the foreign politics of Germany, 
except for a note on Count Mouravieff, writes on 
the Bourse dispute. His summary is worth record- 
ing: the aristocracy of Prussia, politically dominant, 
is economically dispossessed. 

The Progressive Review promotes its causes this 
month less by idealisation than byinduction, “The 
Zollverein Bubble” is a useful statement, chiefly 
motived by Mr. Colmer’s Statist prize essay, of some 
well-known as well as some neglected considerations 
fatal to Mr. Chamberlain’s tawdry scheme. “The 
Municipal Ownership of Land” points out some 
imperfectly recognised tendencies to that end in 
our provincial towns, and suggests means towards 
its better realisation. “A Visit to Walt Whitman” 
is attractive, in spite of probable exaggerations ; 
while “ Freedom in American Colleges” startles us 
with its instances of the thraldom in which millionaire 
benefactors hold Professors across the Atlantic. 

The New Century Review gives a vast deal of 
solid reading for sixpence nett. Sir John Colomb is 
alarmist as to British defences—particularly as to 
that overrated work of an Imperial policy, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Mr. A. W. Hutton, 
dealing with Anglican Orders from the standpoint 
of one who has been through both High Anglicanism 
and Roman Catholicism, points out that the Papal 
Bull must tend to estrange Old Catholics, the Datch 
Jansenist Catholics, and the Eastern Churches, and 
suggests that the coming Pan-Anglican synod should 
attempt to make the Church of England the pre- 
dominant partner in a Protestant Federation— 
which, Anglicans being what they are, is hopeless. 

In the Scottish Review sound and solid foreign 
history—by such authorities as Prof. Bury and Mr. 
E. Armstrong, a well-known Oxford lecturer—is the 
chief feature, and there is a useful review of the 








Cycling Craze. In the New Review Mr. Standish 
O'Grady again appears as the champion of the new 
United Ireland—here chiefly as the defender of the 
distressed landlords against the insults and injuries 
inflicted on them by English Tory Governments, 
South Africa, ignored in the other magazines, has 
two articles here. Mr. Cust deprecates further 
inquiry into the Jameson raid, and threatens 
us with the loss of South Africa if the subject is not 
dropped ; and Mr. Du Toit, writing as a Dutch 
Africander, urges that Rhodesia be left under 
the Chartered Company. A third article, by a 
writer who should be easily identifiable, but who 
signs in Arabic, makes very grave charges against 
the authorities of German East Africa in connection 
with the trade in gunpowder and slaves. Mr. Henry 
James's story contains excellent situations, but is 
unendurably periphrastic. 








BODY-SNATCHING. 
Tue Diary or a Resvurrecrionist, 1811-1812. By James Blake 
Bailey, B.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

‘ 

‘Tue Drary OF A ResURRECTIONIST” recalls a curious— 
not to say a nauseous—chapter of medical history. The early 
years of the present century, before the passing of the Anatomy 
Act, were marked by the rapid rise of the medical schools of 
London, and by the difficulties—especially in regard to dissec- 
tion—which these pioneers of science had to meet. At first 
only bodies of col sain could be legally used for dissection ; 
and as the supply of murderers happily ran short, a gang of 
body-snatchers sprang into existence, who undertook for money 
down to provide the desd bodies required. The present little 
volume purports to contain the diary of one of these ruffians, 
and as to its genuineness Mr. Bailey declares that there is no 
room for doubt. It is a very brief, slangy, and trivial record, 
consisting of bald statements by the author as to the bodies he 
got, as to where he sold them, and as to how he spent his money 
afterwards—generally in dtink. We should not have thought 
that it would greatly interest anyone, but it forms a peg on 
which to hang an account of the Resurrection Men. The text 
is eked ont by some rather amusing illustrations. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Bailey has made the most of his subject, and 
the book may appeal to those who love medicine on its most 
unsavoury a 


TRUE STORIES. 

Tae Story oF Exrrct CIvinisaTions oF THE East.—THe Srory oF 
THE CHEMIcaL ELEMENTS.—THE Story oF Forest aND STREAM. 
—Tue Story OF THE WeaTHER. London: George Newnes, Ltd. 

Tae “Library of Useful Stories” is growing apace. Of the 
four small volumes before us, the first is a neat résumé of the 
histories of these ancient empires, some of which have only 
lately been recovered from clay tablets and mutilated stones. 
The second is a simple account of what are known as the Ele- 
ments in Chemistry. The third is a charming chat about forest 
and stream and their interdependence, in which Mr. Rodway 
takes us to the ground, familiar to him, of British Guiana, a 
eettlement to which our late troubles about Venezuela have 
awakened attention. The fourth discusses that uncertain thing, 
the weather, and the instruments used for studying it. The 
chapter on “ weather signs derived from the animal kingdom” 
collects much of the lore of this subject ; but we do not know 
why the author confines the warning of seagulls to the Thames 
and London parks. We think that these modest little books 
are likely to interest many who have not access to more 
ambitious works, and to incite each reader to further studies 
in those of the subjects which interest him most. 


THE PUBLIC LAW OF HELLAS. 


A Hawnppook or GREEK ConstiTuTIONAL History. By A. H. G. 
Greenidge, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 
Mr. GREENIDGE is an Oxford lecturer, who, in a compact and 
useful little volume, has undertaken a by no means easy task. 
He endeavours to give in narrative form a history of the 
development of Greek Public Law, “ to represent the different 
types of states in the order of their development, and to pay 
more attention to the working than to the mere structure of 
Constitutions.” Constitutionalism is the soul of Greek history, 
and constitutional law can nowhere be found in a more perfect 
form than in the splendid cities of ancient Greece. To study 
its development requires a large measure of scholarship, a wide 
command of Greek philosophy and history, and a considerable 
power of lucid political thought.- These high qualifications Mr. 
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Greenidge appears to possess. After tracing the early develop- 
ment of the Greek governments through monarchy, aristocracy, 
and tyranny to a constitutional system, he describes the in- 
tlaence of colonisation and of religion on the Greek people, and 
then passes on to consider in dletail the various forms of 
oligarchy and democracy which the Greek States present. 
His account of Sparta seems to us particularly good, and 
the large amount of space which he very proper! Eovsien to the 
political history of Athens enables him to deal with that im- 
portant question with a fulness and clearness which leave little 
tobe desired. His defence, especially, of the imperial democracy 
of Athens is equally moderate and just. Mr. Greenidge 
throughout has been on his guard against the danger of accept- 
ing the opinions of the greatest of Greek writers as necessarily 
identical with the opinions of the average Greek. “ To regard 
the political speculations of Plato and Aristotle as fully repre- 
senting the tone of political thought in Greece is like regarding 
the odes of Pindar as a fair expression of the waves of emotion 
that swayed the mixed rabble at the Olympian and Isthmian 
games.” It is this power of analysing political facts and 
theories, and the thoroughness of information which he has 
at his command, which make Mr. Greenidge’s unassuming 
volume a really valuable handbook on the constitutional history 
of Greece. 


SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S “ANEID.” 


Tas JEnerp or Viroit. BooksI.- VI. Translated by Sir Theodore 

Martin, K.C.B. London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 
Ir has been very trathfally observed that “everything suffers 
by translation except a bishop,” and we fear that Sir T. Martin’s 
version of the first six Books of the Aineid is no exception. Poets 
such as Dryden and Morris, scholars such as Conington, Lons- 
dale, Kennedy, Canon Thornhill, Lord Bowen, and Lord Ravens- 
worth, have all failed, though in different degrees, to render in 
English the most majestic and the most musical inspiration of 
the Roman muse as it is presented in Virgil's Aneid. “ Glorious 
John,” in his rhymed couplets; Morris, in his line-for-line 
rhyme in fourteen-syllable iambic verse; Lord Bowen, in his 
English hexameter version; and Prof. Conington, in his 
ballad-metrical form of presentation, by their unhappy choice 
of the metrical vehicle of their versions deprived themselves of 
any chance of adequately representing in English “ the stateliest 
measure that ever was moulded by the lips of man,” as Lord 
Tennyson well described the power and the beauty of the 
Virgilian hexameter. Sir Theodore Martin has acted wisely 
and well in adopting blank verse as the metrical form of his 
version, because, as he states, “it is at once powerful and 
flexible. It lends itself as no other of the measures does to 
sustained dignity, at the same time that it is adapted to the 
expression of the most subtle shades of passion and emotion, as 
well as to that word-painting in which Virgil especially excels.” 
Such a metrical form was adopted, and with various success, by 
Kennedy, Thornhill, and Lord Ravensworth ; it had also the 
sanction of Cowper and Wordsworth, and of Lord Tennyson, 
who, we learn, was “‘ very desirous to have translated the Sixth 
Book into blank verse.” In some few passages Sir Theodore 
reaches a very high standard of excellence in his blank verse, 
but, as a rule, it is very commonplace and monotonous; it has 
neither the splendour nor the swing of Virgil. Sir Theodore’s 
verse does not “sing,” as Prof. Tyrrell would say; and, what 
is more,’a series of blank verse lines, however perfect the 
seansion and modulation of each may be, is no more the blank 
verse of Milton or Shakespeare than excellent bricks will of 
themselves constitute good architecture. The “ later lord of 
language,” however, will have to build (condere carmen) his 
song, word upon word and line upon line, with nicely balanced 
uniformity and variety, which imparts so inexpressible and 
inimitable a charm to his song ; and this all translators should, as 
far as possible, endeavour to represent, as faithful interpreters 
of the poet, to the ear and the mind of their readers. Sir 
Theodore’s version is by no means the worst of Virgilian 
versions, but, as it is, it is unworthy of his unquestionable 
powers and exquisite taste, as shown in his versions of Horace 
and Catullus, 


THE CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA. 
Tez ConreperaTion Law or Canapa. By Gerald John Wheeler. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Tue time has perhaps come when some distinguished Canadian 
lawyer could write a really philosophic work, on the model of 
Cooley, on the Federation law of the Dominion. One would 
Wish that Mr. Edward Blake might find time for a task which 
n0 one else, perhaps, is so competent to perform. When any- 
one does set himself to this task, he will find Mr. Wheeler's big 

k of the greatest value and assistance. He will find there 
@ vast mass of miscellaneous matter—cases reported fully which 
are but briefly given in the reports, opinions of Canadian 
Ministers, the history of constitutional Spates and a large 
tumber of minor Imperial Acts which affect Canada in common 
with other Colonies. No one can use the book without being 
stateful to Mr. Wheeler for his great industry and accuracy, 











and to the publishers for the lavishness with which they have 
produced the 1,100 pages. It would even be possible with the 
aid of the book—it would certainly be impossible without—for 
Mr. Chamberlain to realise the meaning of the words which he 
used some years ago about dealing with Ireland on the Cana- 
dian model. ‘The partial success of the Canadian confederacy, 
under difficulties which seemed to make any union of the peoples 
of the different provinces impossible, has entitled the | 
of the British North America Act to a large measure of the 
praise which has been lavished on the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. From the legal point of view, the 
Dominion has not been so fortunate as the Union in the judges 
of its Supreme Court, but the deficiency has been less apparent 
owing to the readiness with which appeal has been allowed to 
the Privy Council. Thus (though some of the Dominion cases 
quoted by Mr. Wheeler are very doubtful law) the constitu- 
tional law of the Dominion has now been settled on most 
material questions, though strangely enough the doubts which 
were most felt at the time of the passing of the Act have not 
been the most frequent subjects of litigation. The principles 
of the Canadian Constitution have been in large part expended 
in cases on the various ineffectual liquor laws passed by the 
Dominion and Provincial legislatures. 

All these things and much mora will be found in Mr. 
Wheeler’s book ; but it is only right to say that the matter is 
badly arranged, that long reports of cases (including in one 
case thirteen pages of the arguments of counsel) are interpolated 
in the form of footnotes to the sections of the Act, and that little 
attempt has been made to reduce to system the mass of matter. 
One regrets that the author’s industry was not combined with 
some sense of unity of design. 

The lawyer who is inclined to put the book aside as only 
relating to Canada will be glad to know that it contains some 
useful summaries of the Privy Council practice. The notes as 
to Colonial laws on the right of appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee are not complete, but they are the only summary with 
which we are acquainted. The collection of cases on special 
leave to appeal, though not much more than a digest, will 
often be useful. One sometimes wonders why it should be 
impossible for the Judicial Committee to reduca their practice 
on this and other matters into rules, ss humbler cour!s have 
done. Until they do, the law can only be discovered by great 
labour, and Mr. Wheeler is to be thanked for endeavouring to 
render it more accessible. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
An American enthusiast, whose zeal was, however, according to 
knowledge, compiled a considerable term of years ago “The 
Dickens Dictionary.” We have the testimony of Charles Dickens 
the Younger—who edited in 1878 an English edition of Mr. Gil- 
bert Pierce's “ Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents ” in 
the novels and sketches of his distinguished father—that the task 
was excellently well done. The plan is simplicity itself. The 
novels are treated in chronological order, and the arrangement 
of the names of the personages who figure in them is alphabetical. 
In the case of reprinted contributions from “‘ Household Words,” 
and some early and comparatively little known sketches, the 
chronological order is wisely relaxed, and these minor and fugi- 
tive writings are placed at the end of the book. The original 
American edition of “ The Dickens Dictionary ” was decorated 
with published criticisms, which Charles Dickens the Younger 
felt were superfluous in England, at least in the light of his 
father’s established fame. The book is improved by their omis- 
sion, and in other directions its value as a work of popular refer- 
ence has been distinctly enhanced. Great is the company in the 
Dickens’ portrait gallery. We are introduced in these pages to 
a!l sorts and conditions of men and women, and they confront 
us in motley, whimsical array fifteen hundred strong. The 
number of names of imaginary places, societies, literary works, 
familiar sayings, and the like, included in the index exceeds two 





* Tae Dickens Dicrionany. A Key to the Characters and Principal 
Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens, By Gilbert A. Pierce. 
With Additions by William A. Wheeler, London: Chapman & 
Hall. 

BracknoarD Drawinc. By M. Swannuell. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


American Orations. Studies in American Political History. Edited 
by Alexander Johnston; re-odited by James Albert Woodburn, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sous 


Tas Year-Book or Treatment For 1897. A Critical Review for 
Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. London, Paris and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

A Hicusr Frencn Reaper. By Ernest Weekley, M.A., Author of 
the ‘‘ Tutorial French Accidence,’? London: W. B. Clive. 
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M.A. London and Glasgow: Blackie & Son, Ltd. 
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hundred—a significant tribute to the inexhaustible fertility of 
resouree even in a minor direction of the author of ** The Pick- 
wick Papers” and “ David Copperfield,” and almost a score of 
other delightful yr Rss ms to the innocent gaiety of mankind. 

The importance of drawing as a means of training the hands 
and the eye is everywhere recognised in modern schools. It 
was once the fashio m to neglect, if not to despise, it as a means 
of education, but since Pestalozzi and Froebel called attention 
to the part which it plays in the mental evolution of childhood, 
it has had a growing place in the most advs ance 1 methods of 
instruction. Miss Swa ine Mt makes s no secret of her conviction 
that “ blackboard dr: wi ing” develops the wsthetic instincts of 
a child much more easil; _ rapidly than ordinary pract tiee on 
slate or paper The larger surface to be dealt with and the 
thick piece of chalk tend to make the lines bolder and more 
graceful; the whole arm, instead of only the wrist and hand, is 
exercised; the amount of pressure required on the chalk is 
likely to make the drawings decided and firm, while creat 
results are produced so easily and in such a short time that the 
child is delighted.” It is half the battle to awaken the child’s 
interest, and the blackboard most certainly seldom fails to fas- 
cinate him, especially when he is allowed, not merely to watch 
the perf rmances of his teacher upon it, but to make his own 
mark there also + sth the treae a rous but easily obliterated chalk. 
Miss Swannell bas prepared an ingenious and attractive course 
of lessens, and she wisely makes ‘the circle her starting-point. 
She contends that the value of circle-drawing lies not only in 
the fact that it gives greater accuracy to the eye, but that when 
t has been mastered it inspires tle pupil with confidence in 
his own power of making the large sweeps and curves which 
are necessary in more intricate work. The plates which illus- 
trate the lessons are carefully graduated, and the way in which 
the blackboard may be turned to ingenious account in almost 
every department of work in infant schools is admirably shown. 
The hints to teachers are both pithy and suggestive, “and it is 
easy to see that a great deal of pains has been taken to 
make this unconventional school-book not less attractive than 
practical 
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Tih “~ volum f “ American Orati ms "—the second of 
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four—deals exclusively with the anti-slavery epoch, and is there- 
fore of permanent interest as a denies in the annals of the 
enthusiasm of humanity. It contains not only historic speeches 
by leaders of public opinion like Rufus King, John Qaincy 
Adams, Daniel Webster, Hi: nry Clay, Charles Sumner, and 
Wendell Phillips, but also a valuable introduction on the growth 
of the agitation, an 7 the chara rte risties of the contests to which 
it led, by the late Professor Johnston, of the College of New 
Jersey. * The present edition is enriched with historical and 
textual notes by Professor J. A. Woodburn, who holds the Chair 
of American History in the University of Indiana, As in a 
nirror, these pages reveal every phase of the long and bitter 
struggle, when the > press, the pulpit, the wealth, the literatare, 
the prejudices, the political ideas, and the supposed self-interest 
of the nation, were arrayed against the rights of humanity—the 
time when, to borrow the splendid I hrase of We ndell Philli ips, 
his “clients were three millions of Christian slaves s'an ding as 
dumb sappliants at the threshold of the Christian w veld.’ 
We cannot pretend—in this column, at least—to do more 
than chronicle the appearance of “ The Year-Book of Treatment 
r 1807 ’—a critical review of the therapeuti » work of the last 
twelve months. The manual appe -als chie ily to practitioners in 
medicine and surgery, and is intended to keep the rank and file 
of the medical profession abreast of the latest results and dis- 
coveries. Amongst the contributors are many well-known experts, 
and this circumstance, of — lends authority to this con- 
venient and well-arranged work of reference. Professor Rose, 
of King’s College, describes the progress which has been made 
in general surgery. He thinks that 1896 will prove to be a land- 
mark in medical science because of Professor Rintgen’s epoch- 
making discovery, which has already proved itself to be a most 
important accessory to diagnosis. “Since the discovery was 
announced in the last week of January there has been one 
continuous series of papers and articles relative to it; and the 
improvements have been so rapid and so radical in nature that 
one can only give a few hints as to the methods employed, and 
then add a list of the various conditions in which it has proved 
useful,” Then foll ows a long list of conditions under which the 
Réutgen rays have already ~— a veritable sear: oh -lig se to the 


modern sur n. The book contains an index of subjects, and 
also of Borat noted 
Two or three seool-books of minor importance remain to be 


entioned. Mr. Weekley’s “ Higher French Reader” has been 
mpiled ae for the use of candidates at the more 


advanced examinations of the London Univers'ty ch com if 
typical exa: ples in pr se and verse of modern French literature, 
and amongst the authors who have been pla red unde con- 
tribution are Sainte-Beuve, Pierre Loti, Gus‘are Flaubert, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Jean Richepin, Théophile Gautier, an 
Paul Verlaine. Phe student who can read such passages at 
sight has not much to fear when called to give aceoant of 


his scholarship. We have als» received two more volumes of 
the Warwick Shakespeare—“ Cymbeline,” edited by Me. Alfred 
Wrya't, and the * Tempest,” for which, in the critical sens», Mr. 
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Frederick Boas is responsible. Each volume contains a well- 
written introduction, and notes that are at once copious, 
scholarly and lucid. There has also reached us the Selest 
addition which Mr. Px ope has made to “ The Victoria Readers ” 
for elementary schools, which he is editing for Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Company. It is Book VI., and is intended for the use 
of children in Standards VI. and VII. It contains an admir- 
able series of illustrated lessons in Domestie Econ my, written 
with abundant knowledge and fase’nating clearness. 
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“THE SEVEN SEAS.” 


—_ we. — 


E have long been looking forward to the 

appearance of ‘The Seven Seas.” The single 
poems which appeared as foretastes in the magazines, 
the fragments of them quoted in the newspapers, 
were so tantalising, one longed for the whole 
book, for the chance of getting as much—or nearly 
as much—Kipling as one wanted. And now? Well, 
there are some things one can scarcely expect twice 
ina lifetime—and the thrill of the “ Barrack-Room 
Ballads”’ is one. That volume cost me a sleepless 
night to begin with, and 

The critic must generally put his personal likes and 
dislikes out of court ; but I suppose a certain latitude 
is occasionally allowable. And it is peculiarly difficult 
to assume a cold-blooded, critical attitude towards 
verses which seize you as these do, and will not let 
you go till they have worked themselves into your 
very nature. It would be mere egotism to relate 
how, often and often, on far-off seas, the ship's 
engines beat out the measure of “ The Long Trail”; 
or, in far-off lands, the machilleiros trotted to the 
tune of “The Widow's Party”; or how we tried to 
wake the echoes of the wilderness with “ Kabul 
River” and “Mandalay”; or to beguile a nuit 
blanche of African fever with the “ Ballad of East 
and West” recited from memory—and eluding it in 
the most tantalising way, as the best-known poems 
always do under those circumstances. Yet one 
triumph of our singer's ought to be recorded. There 
was a little steamer, slowly labouring up an African 
river, and one-fifth or so of “ AngloSaxondom's 
idee,” as represented on board her, consisted of a 
small soul with an immense amount of “ Ego in his 
Cosmos,” and sufficient colonial experience to have 
imbibed a quite respectable degree of colour-pre- 
judice. He,in a dearth of other literature, borrowed 
that copy of “ Barrack-Room Ballads” which now 
stands, somewhat worn and faded, beside the radiant 
freshness of “ The Seven Seas.” He returned it with 
qualified approbation, but of the three pieces which 
he allowed to have “ fetched ” him, one was no other 
than “Gunga Din.” Surely it is something to have 
the power of producing, for once in a way, a 
generous thrill in small, egotistical souls not given 
to such disturbances. 

I have tried “ Barrack-Room Ballads"’ on all sorts 
and conditions. The really cultured like them ; 
simple, genuine souls (innocent of polish, or needing 
none, as the flower needs it not) like them; as a 
rule, it is the varnished people, if I may call them 
so (deal, and cheaply varnished at that) who hint 
and say doubtfully, in a holding-back-the- skirts kind 
of tone, that “his language is not very choice.” I 
have known men, black from the engine-room, who, 
if they could not actually repeat pages by heart, 
knew their way about wherever you “ put them on.” 
And that, if he does not know it already, I think 
Mr. Kipling would be pleased to hear. 

Well then,— not to linger over the previous 
volume — does “The Seven Seas" come up to 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads”? Hardly, as a whole. 
There is more of a sense of effort about it—less of 
the free, happy spontaneity which made the charm 
of the “ Envoi” and “Tommy” and “ Mandalay,” and 
all the pieces that will run in one’s head till one 
cannot keep from singing them, whether one has 
a voice or not. One would say that the responsi- 
bility of the Empire weighed on the singer, and 
somehow, though patriotism is one of the most 
potent levers of the poet’s emotion, Imperialism 
conduces rather to splendid rhetoric than to poetry 
or passion. So—perhaps it is treason to say so— 
most of the “Song of the English,” with which 
the volume opens, strikes one as rhetoric; always 
excepting those glorious opening stanzas, which 











ought to be written in letters of gold on the 
walls of every Government House in the Empire :— 


“Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage ! 
(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirth!) 
For the he God most high, 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth!” 
. . . . . a 
“ Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own, 
That he reap where he hath sown ; 
By the peace among our peoples, let men know we serve the 
Lord.” 


“The Merchantmen” is almost up to high-water 
mark, but one feels that it might have been shorter, 
though one could not exactly say where or how. 
“ M‘Andrews’ Hymn,” toc, strikes one as slightly 
too long; but then the Scot, when he takes to 
reflecting aloud, is proverbially long-winded, and 
it is hard for the most exacting critic to point 
out where the compression should come in. But 
how the character is realised !—the rugged integrity, 
the honest pride in work well done, of the man 
who thoroughly knows his trade; the metaphysical 
tendency of his thoughts, the argumentative shape 
which they instinctively assume, and the mingling, 
so peculiarly Caledonian, of poetic imagination with 
practical shrewdness :— 

. The bergs like Kelpies overside, that grin and turn 
and shift, 
Whaur, grinding like the Mills o’ God, goes by the big 
South drift. 
(Hail, snow, and ice, that praise the Lord: I’ve met them 
at their work, 
And wished we had anither route, or they anither kirk.)” 


We get a side-light on M‘Andrews in “ The Mary 
Gloster,” a piece that (but this is a matter of per- 
sonal taste) does not so immediately appeal to me— 


3% Mac was my oldest friend; 


I've never asked ’im to dinner, but he'll see it out to the end. 

Stiff-necked Glasgow beggar, I’ve heard he’s prayed for my 
soul ; 

But he — lie if you paid him, and he'd starve before 
he stole!” 

Sir Anthony Gloster does not strike one as a par- 
ticularly interesting person. He was not amiable; 
nor, by his own confession, virtuous; nor, when 
making his fortune, particularly scrupulous about 
the means. At least, it is pretty obvious that, if 
it had been M‘Andrews who, after M‘Cullough’'s 
death, “ went through his private papers,” the 
results would have been different. The very art 
with which the man is set before you repels you 
—it makes him so real, with all his roughness, his 
coarse, raw manhood, his faults, even his vices—till 
you are made to feel the touch of the Divine even 
in him—in the undying love that lifted his life 
from baseness, and, though sinned against again 
and again, endured to the end. It is a proof of the 
vividness and truth of the picture that we find our- 
selves to some extent sharing his contempt for the 
cultured, languid, selfish son, who is all that remains 
to him; whereas, if the thing were iess perfectly 
done, the father’s antagonism would only kindle our 
sympathy for Dick. 

It surely is a truism, at this time of day, to point 
out that one of the functions of Art (for I suppose 
they are as limitless as the functions of Nature, and 
I, for one, am not going to try and define them) is so 
to bring out the common humanity—the greater or 
less share of the @ciov 71, were it only a tiny spark, 
in every man or woman, however degraded or 
dulled or sophisticated—as to make us realise our 
kinship with them, dread the possibilities of like 
evil in ourselves, and hope from the possibilities of 
good in them. But we can only do this by repre- 
senting things and people, not as we think or 
fancy that our readers think, they ought to be, but as 
they are, or, at any rate, as we know them; for 
after all, limited and defective as our own first- 
hand knowledge may be, it is unfortunately (in 
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| 
this life, at least) the best we can command. All | 
this may be trite enough, but needs to be said again 
while there are critics who understand Mr. Kipling 
to mean that “Things as they Are” are perfectly 
satisfactory and cannot be bettered. Things as 
they Are are immensely interesting; so we person- 
ally have found, and so he is always telling us; but 
that is* not quite-the same thing. Surely it is 
scarcely necessary, in addressing people of ordinary 
intelligence, to comment on critics (there appear to 
be some) who think that the poignant, heart-rending 
bitterness of “ Mary, pity women!” (I do not know, 
and should not envy if I knew, the person who could 
bear to read it aloud) was written to uphold the 
view that “women must suffer and men go free”! 
What sins or follies can reviewers have committed 
to be smitten retributively with such inexplicable 
blindness as this? Whatever it be, we can only 
humbly hope to be preserved from it. 

“The Rhyme of the Three Sealers” also deals with 
men whose conduct—as the late Father Murphy, of 
Port Elizabeth, once said of a particular, double-dyed 
scoundrel —“ was not to be commended.” They 
acted illegally, so it would appear, by killing seals in 
forbidden places ; then they tried to rob one another 
of the skins, and finally fought and were killed. 
Not much pathos to be got out of them! But 
listen :— 

“His eyes were heavy with great sleep, and yearning for the 
land, 

And he spoke as a man that talks in dreams, his wound 

beneath his hand. ah 
‘Evil he did in shoal-water, and blacker sin on the deep, 

But — he’s sick of watch and trick, and now he'll turn and 

sleep. 

He'll have no more of the crawling sin that made him suffer 

80, 

But he'll lie down on the killing-grounds where the hollu- 

schickie reo. 

And west you'll sail, and south again, heyond the sea-fog’s 

rim, 


And tell the Yoshiwara girls to burn a stick for him. 

And you'll not weight him by the heels, and dump him 
overside, 

But carry him up to the sand hellows, to die as be ring 
died, 

And make a place for Reuben Pains, that knows the fight was 
fair, 


som 


And leave the two that did the wrong to talk it over there 


Not to mention the greatness and mystery of the 
sea and the North that rings through the lines else- 
where : 

And God who clears the grounding berg, and steers the 
grinding floe, 
He hears the ery of the little kit-fox, and the wind along the 
snow. 

But the gem of the book, to my mind, is “ The 
Last Chantey.” Daring it may be, but genius, like 
wisdom, is justified of her children ; and this is one 
of the cases where success proves that a man has not 
only not dared too much, but dared rightly. It was so 
in the “In Memoriam” poem to Wolcott Balestier, 
which, by-the-bye, contains some of the deepest and 
truest words about art that have ever been said— 
words which ought to be infinitely comforting, 
(when he needs comfort, as he sometimes does,) to an 
artist with a conscience ; and, in spite of all the talk 
that has come and gone, they are not so uncommon, 
after all. But things like this have to be done out 
of cheer inspiration, or not at all: it will not do to 
try and produce them deliberately—and the at- 
tempt to repeat an effect is here more fatal than 
elsewhere. Something in the same line is the “ Envoi” 
to the present volume—* When earth's last picture 
is painted.” . . . I should like to go on and 
quote the whole—but to return to “The Last 
Chantey.” By-the-bye, one does not care for “The 
First Chantey ” beside it. The “ Last” is an inspira- 
tion ; the “ First "is an invention—a construction. I 
may be wrong as to facts (as the man was about the 
stuffed owl) but that is how it strikes me. 

It is very poor work heaping up epithets of 
admiration, and little use discussing a thing which 
grips you, heart and brain, and will not let you go. 


And I think that all of us who ever puzzled our- 
selves in early years over “There shall be no more 
sea” will sympathise with the “souls of the jolly, 
jolly" mariners who found their occupation gone 
in the Other Life. 
“Sun, wind, and cloud sh ll fail not Jrom the face 0 | if, 
Slinging, ri ping apiv lrift, nov the fulmai ying Jree, 
tnd the ships shall qo abroad, 
lo the glory of the Lord, 
Who h ard the silly a lor-folk, and uve them back 


their seu 
A. W. 


TWILIGHT AND EVENING STAR. 
A N hour before sunset the molten-white purity of 
light is like the dawn, but searching and liquid 
in its boldness unlike the light of morning. The 
cold-seeming of dawn which repeats itself in the 
twilight is unapparent as yet. A sick warmth is in 
the sunshine, thin and soon to vanish; now and then 
a wind shivers in the hollies, which drip and creak 
in response, whilst the sun looks on as it loses its 
little cheer, to mock the falling leaf, the cold, and 
the silvery visible mist that flies along at the level of 
the underwood with blight in its moist breath. So 
sharp are the sunbeams, they enter the wood without 
check from the laced boughs. The broadest trunk 
cannot bar the impetuous sunlight, which, though it 
does not in fact cleave the dense fibre, yet seems so 
to do: with the result that bole and branch are 
annihilated by its passion. Looking westward, 
whence the beams shoot horizontally aloft, none of 
the branches that intervene spots the sun. Liquidly 
the sun reaches every hollow, and, as if it lapped 
around the trees, bathes and blots them with clear 
fire. It is the pale hour between the passionate 
afternoon and sundown, an hour of transition, full 
of unrest; now a gasp of wind, and again arrows of 
sun hailing in; peewits tumbling, and a sound of 
rooks; leaves twirled and relaxed once more; a 
fever in the woods, with naught doing. Clouds of 
gnats pipe over the pools of the wood-waters. Their 
tune is like the song of wind through stiff flame. 
The white pure light is gone, the slant beams 
have left the wood, and with them the warmth and 
unquiet. Southward, the sky has that cold silvery 
hue that makes the twilight. The wind has dropped, 
and in its stead a cold moistness creeps about, not 
enough to stir a moth’s wing, but which gnaws and 
hangs painfully about the limbs and the boughs. 
Gold begins to touch the leaden waters, so that pool 
after pool toward the horizon responds and appar- 
ently rises up in fire. A cold calm is growing—a 
calm of infinite peace in the greenwood. Green 
peers in the west, like that in a chrysanthemum’s 
white heart, through locked clouds. The spirit of 
the melancholy sunset is abroad, isolating what 
is near, dissolving what is remote. Trees that 
a moment since were bright with life, by virtue of 
the sun about them, and the wind, are now ccld, 
standing in their dark ranks, in closing shadow, 
aloof and stately; in their midst we wander, only 
to feel that we are no longer of them; they are a 
society; but we are unadmitted, save in bare 
presence. Oaks mingle their boughs aloft, their 
boles descend alone in their own shadow, girdling 
and arching over us with their limbs; yet, all the 
memories that wait in their storied grandeur are 
not able to break the sense of their aloofness, of our 
solitude. Midnight is solitary, the trees touch 
chill, the shadows bring a shiver, and the voices 
affright; there is now the same cold, ghastly, 
silent, yet speaking, solitude. The glamour of 
mid-day, when we fancied that the trees at our 
tide could sympathetically respond, when in their 
maze we caught a soothing music, is withdrawn, and 
a feeling of helplessness is inevitable. Growing 
gloom, the vastness of the trees, the power in their 
long arms that overhang us, their silence and the 
sense of purposed silence, of words consciously with- 








held, impend and almost appal. It is now that, 
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if ever, a personality in the trees is apprehended most 
fully. In the spirited glow of the afternoon we could 
speak with them, in the golden gloaming of the 
Summer we could shrink into their midst with 
delight, and all was as it should be, passing unques- 
tioned; yet now, when the voice is refused, we can 
consent to a muteness which wears the show of pur- 
pose, only with regret and the pain of loneliness, 

Those who do not love the wood, and who can 
feel never, by reason of preoccupied minds, its calm 
yet living society, must nevertheless at such an hour 
acknowledge a presence which they know not, a 
something potent which they cannot speak. Not 
the rudest ignores the gathered power of the woods 
so far as to ravish their peace by vain sound; nor 
will they who would “ peep and botanise"’ in the 
bower of the nymph pursue their phantom, but 
awhile forbear. The mere awe at such accumulated 
dark, which the meanest might feel in the street, 
will not alone account for the reverence of all in the 
woods at night; but a recognition is there, often 
unreasoning, usually unencouraged, of the person- 
ality within the great trees. The surviving con- 
sciousness of the “something” in midnight woods 
may be the last nobility of an infirm nature, and in 
one of gentle heart may be the gentlest quality. 
The gamekeeper and the child feel it alike. Basil, 
the child of the wood, feels it, who could never feel 
the city’s power—except the loud rude horror of it 
—where the sun must not reach, so that the contrast 
between day and night does not exist. The gloom 
of the green sea-cave, and its awe, are of another 
order. Such strength has pure Nature over all. It 
is her one hold on the mercantile and mean. Yet, 
so secret are her moods, how often do we not leave 
her to cry, in a half despair— 


“ Nature, I know thee not, yet have I wooed 
Thee often — 
’ . but thou wilt not be won 
By me, low lover ” ? 


Billowy clouds, with soft curls spraying some- 
times on the wind, mount the west, and begin to 
float bellying over the sky. When they attain 
within a certain distance of the sunset’s centre, 
where now the sun seems to shudder against 
a sheet of tense cloud, their lower folds are lit 
with rose hues, and with the brightness of the hip- 
berry in lines. Winds of evening move, felt first in 
the sensitive lyre of the firs; then in the ragged 
gorse—west winds that begin to lift the clouds 
up and across the heavens, away from the sunset- 
scene. We shall see Hesperus. Already the west 
is cleared somewhat of the clouds that cumbered the 
hill pines, and closed in upon the dissolving green of 
the sky. The last cloud that lags upon the wind has 
but a little way to go before the sky is bright 
and clear for the birth of the Star. The great 
clouds are losing colour as they round the sky ; their 
ranks become tangled and swart. Yet the sun still 
shoots under them, and lights their breasts with low 
soft shades. They spread their broad wings, float 
calmly, and lazily sail with extended breadth, 
shedding sweet influence over the earth. Blue, that 
the witchcraft of the air had wrought through the 
long dusk over the hills, rich like Summer gauze, 
putting a bloom on their dark angry pines—this 
blueness, as of sea, fades slowly, or, rather, the silver 
of the atmosphere hides it by degrees. It is the 
sweetest hour of the winter day, to wait in some wind- 
less copse hollow, fresh with its gloss and consecration 
of dew. The trees are folded about us darkling, but 
the little lawny walks are lit meekly ; and if one has 
a pool, the water shimmers, and appears to rise 
up to meet the lights. All the calm, all the passion, 
of the day, dew of dawn and long sunlight, has 
been collected to make this hour peerless. Awhile, 
there is a calm of folding piniun:. Far away the 
wind moans in a copse of pines ; for, towaids night, 
its tune loses heart and droops to sadness. This 
black earth cannot be but melancholy to the west- 
wind that is enamoured of the purple Spring. 
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In the west Hesperus rises like a bird of light. It 
is born in the purple throes of sunset. The silver- 
blue east breaks at the Star's birth; starbeams fill 
the sky that still keeps faint prints of the sunlight, 
and the broad west grows tremulous. The light of 
Hesperus quivers as if a bird shed dew which the sun 
lit falling from the wings ; and the mild but radiant 
light trembles continually. Hesperus brightens, the 
sensitive star seems to dance like the lark in the 
passion of its song; and the west whitens, all pen- 
cilled with lines of ashen clouds which rise upward 
on either side of the sunken sun as lifted locks of foam 
and torn water when a rock strikes the sea. Mars 
bursts through the darker east, animated, dripping 
with blood-light. 








THE MADONNA’'S MATCHMAKING, 





N the sunshine of the December morning the 
young Princess Emilia crossed the highway 
and entered the church of Our Lady of Galloro. 
She lived alone with her mother in the casino at 
the edge of the palace grounds. They were poor 
relations of the Prince who owned palace and 
village and fertile valley far into the Campagna. 
The Prince came seldom to this family seat of his 
ancient race, and he kept with himself in Rome 
the only brother of the Princess Emilia. The 
modest resources of the family were barely suf- 
ficient to provide a future in the world for the 
son. The daughter was to be made a nun as soon 
as a convent could be found which would accept 
the dignity of her titled name in place of the 
usual dowry. 

Meanwhile the Princess Emilia went to hear 
mass each morning at the Madonna's altar. This 
was proper for one who was to become anun and 
there was nothing improper in her crossing alone 
the short distance from the casino to the church. 
This morning she took her way directly to the side 
chapel in which her ancestors had been buried for 
many generations. The altar of the chapel, like the 
great altar of the church itself, was dedicated to 
the Madonna; but its statue bad a more sym- 
pathetic air, and she could get nearer to it. Of 
course, it represented the Virgin with the Divine 
Child ; for without the Bambino there is no genuine 
Italian Madonna. The sculptor had managed to 
give to the Mother a pose of gentle fatigue, while 
making the Babe she was holding in her arms 
human and almost hilarious. The Princess Emilia 
often prayed aloud before the holy image—it in 
spired her with such easy confidence. 

On this particular morning the candles were 
lighted at the side altar, although the few people 
in the church were kneeling well up in front before 
the high altar. The Princess Emilia suddenly re- 
membered that it was the day of the monthly mass, 
which her family long ago founded for the repose 
of the souls of its dead. If Padre Anselmo was in 
his confessional, she would be able to get leave from 
him to take the holy communion here at the altar, 
which she considered to be her own. It might help 
to put to rights the great wrong which was rankling 
in her timid heart. But first she would say her 
prayer before others came to disturb the solitude. 

* Madonna mia and sweetest Mother, who art 
omnipotent in thy prayers to thy dear Son, obtain 
for me a husband that will not ask a dowry!” 

Rising hastily, she crossed the church and 
entered a confessional which some other penitent 
was just quitting. A young boy, in black gown 
aud short white surplice, stepped from behind the 
altar she had left, and looked after her with a 
puzzled expression on his face. The long rod with a 
taper at the end, which he had used in lighting the 
candles, dropped through his hand to the stone 
pavement with a bang. He turned to put it in its 
place, and hurried away to the sacristy. 

The Princess Emilia knelt on piously after the 
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mass was over. She was wrapped up in her own 
thoughts, and gave no heed to the familiar figure of 
the boy as he finished his service of the altar. He 
extinguished the candles, and busied himself for a 
moment with the wine and water cruets on the 
stand. Then, glancing sharply at the kneeling girl, 
he slipped behind the altar instead of going back to 
the sacristy. All was still in the church. The 
Virgin, with the air of one who has also suffered, 
smiled down fixedly on the upturned face of the 
Princess Emilia. With a little start she began her 
prayer once more. 

* Madonna mia, obtain for me a husband that 
will not ask a dowry!” 

In prompt reply a voice issued forth from the 
image. It was the clear, piping soprano of a child. 

“ My little daughter, since thou hast no dowry, 
thou must go to the convent where thou shalt need 
no husband.” 

First the Princess Emilia turned pale. As she 
stared at the statue, the Bambino seemed to be 
laughing down in her face. She flushed red, and 
spoke out with an elder sister's tone to a little 
brother. 

“Rather do thou be silent, thou who art too 
young to know of such matters. Besides, I speak 
not to thee, but to thy Mother!” And she repeated 
her prayer with a firm voice. 

All was still again, and after a time the Princess 
Emilia went out into the clear sunshine. As she 
crossed the road her spirits rose. Something, at 
least, had been going on in answer to her prayer. 

Down the street of the village Count Beppo 
walked alone, with his fowling-piece on his shoulder. 
He was off for the hills, where birds would be 
plentiful. The inhabitants of the village were all 
out in the sunlight, chattering with each other. 
They answered his grave salute with smiles and good 
wisbes for bis hunting. 

“ What a pity he should live alone always,” said 
one crone to another as he passed. 

“ But if he married, he would go away to Rome 
to live like the other nobles. And what should we 
do then ?” 

“Perhaps it is best as it is—and yet he is so 
gallant a man!” was the inconclusive feminine 
reply. 

The Count left the village and passed Galloro. 
He had a glimpse of the graceful figure of the 
Princess Emilia as she entered the casino, and the 
next moment the boy came from the church door. 

“Well met, Pippo; wilt thou hunt with me this 
morning? But thou hast a long face—what is the 
trouble with my namesake ?” 

“T am glad to go with your Excellency,” said the 
boy with the respectful frankness bred of kind 
acquaintance. “I have counsel to ask—unless, in- 
deed, I should speak of it to the priest.” 

“This is important,” answered the Count; “ but 
two heads are better than one, even when it is hard 
as thine, Pippo mio. So let us hear.” 

The two turned into the lane leading up Monte 
Gentile. After a while the man stopped to listen 
more closely to the boy with glowing face beside 
him. His eye fell on the grey-walled casino with 
the noble park stretching away from it, and the 
palace tower beyond rising above the trees. The 
sun gilded the winter russet of the Campagna 
below, and far away the sea-line was silver along 
the horizon. 

“And what is thine own opinion in the matter, 
my Pippo?” said the Count at last, with a little 
tremor in his voice. ; 

“Truly, since there is something that goes 
wrong here, and since it is your Excellency that 
makes everything right in the village, I thought 
that—perhaps———" 

“You thought that, having failed yourself with 
the Bambino, you might get me to find out the 
wishes of the Madonna?” (The man glanced keenly 
at the boy's face, but good faith was written on 
every line of it.) “ Hbbene, we shall see what we 





can do, although I am perhaps too old, even as 
thou art too young, to remedy the matter properly.” 

In the late afternoon the Princess Emilia, with 
her mother, came slowly back along the highway 
from their daily walk. They entered the church 
for a mouthful of prayers before returning to the 
lonely casino. When they came out, a carriage was 
drawn up before their door. The attendant grooms 
made way for them respectfully. Their own single 
servant appeared on the steps with an air of mystery 
on her wrinkled face. She presented a card to the 
mother. 

“His Eecellenza asks to see you alone, signora.” 

The mother read the name. “Count Savelli— 
Beppo! The Prince must have sent him. God grant 
there is no accident!” Hastily entering the salotto, 
she stood before the visitor with her hand pressed 
to her side. “Has anything happened to my son?” 
she burst out unceremoniously. 

“No, signora, but to your daughter—if you 
will pardon my announcing it without preparation.” 

“To Emilia?” said the lady with a puzzled look. 
“Oh, I suppose the Prince has found a convent for 
her. Then I shall be alone.” 

She seated herself, with tears glistening on her 
cheeks. 

“I do not think you need be left alone, cara 
signora. It is not of a convent, but of a husband 
for the Princess Emilia, that I have to speak to you.” 

In the midst of her agitation the mother noticed 
how handsome was the presence of the bearded man 
who stood before her. That night, after the long 
talk with her daughter was over, she leaned back 
contentedly. “Thou art a happy child, Emilia. 
Everyone knows that Beppo needs not a dowry 
with his wife, but also everyone long ago aban- 
doned hope that Beppo would take a wife. It is 
perhaps thy reward for working at the Christmas 
crib of the Bambino.” 

The triumphant answer of the Princess Emilia 
came with a slight shock to her devout mother. 
“But it was not the Bambino at all—it is the 
Madonna to whom I prayed for a husband that 
would not ask a dowry.” 


STODDARD DEWEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





JACOBITE EXILES. 

S1r,—I fear I am partly respousible for your critic’s theory 
of Jacobite exiles. Really the black sheep, like Pickle, were 
comparatively rare. It is matter of history that the exiles and 
their descendants won fam», and even fortune, ian the European 
wars and in diplomacy. Browne, Marshal Keith, Dillon, 
Lally Tollendal, Charles Wogan, are names that readily 
oceur ; Marshal Macdonald is another example. The rank- 
and-file won Fontenoy, and the Scots and Irish were within 
an inch of catching Cumberland at Laffeldt fight. At 
Boulogne Pickle drank with the Scottish exiles. We know 
who they were—notably young Gask, Lord Strathallan, and 
(not of the drinking party perhaps) old Miss Trotter, whose 
father helped to hold the Bass Rock for three years against 
William. The careers of the Oliphants of Gask, stainless gen- 
tlemen, represent the exiles better than Pickle and Aineas 
Macdonald do. We have heard of James Edgar, who handed 
over the English bribes to the account of the Old Chevalier, 
his master, and of Lord Nairne, faithful to death. My book 
dea lt with the seamy side, but the other side shows men whose 
consciences, as was said of one of them, “ would gild the walls of 
a dungeon.” As for Princes of Wales, Charles, at least, was 
better than Fred, “who was alive and is dead.” Charles 
had brilliant qualities, and could win affection from good men 
like Lord Pitsligo. We need not forget the prayer of the exiled 
Lochiel, “‘ Let me perish with the people I have undone.” A 
nephew of Pickle, I believe, held Hougoumont, and helped to 
gain Waterloo. I ought to have insisted on all this, but it 
seemed too familiar.—Faithfully yours, 

St. Andrews, February 2nd. A. Lawe. 

P.S.—“ The famed Catharine Barlas,” unluckily, is a myth. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Srr,—I have read with all due care the letter from Mr. 
H. C. Burdett which appeared in your issue of the 30th ult. 
Demands on your space require that reasonable limits should be 
set to public controversy, and, recognising this, I shall content 
myself with submitting three points, not with a polemical object, 
but for Mr. Burdett’s careful consideration. These are shortly 
stated :— 

1. Respecting interest. Does not Mr. Burdett recognise the 
necessity of assuming some rate of interest in fixing the contri 
butions payable throughout a long period to secure contingent 
benefits ? If so, I cannot believe that he still fails to see the 
force of my contention on this point. 

2. As to the attitude of the Friendly Societies. Their 
hostility to Mr. Burdett’s scheme is secured, quite apart from 
other considerations, by his proposal to set up a standard of 
solvency which would introduce invidious distinctions between 
Friendly Societies of different financial positions, and would be 
the first step towards Government interference. 

3. As to the standard of solvency. Does Mr. Burdett see no 
difficulty in deciding what societies are to be considered solvent 
for the purposes of his scheme, or would he leave the question 
ere to the individual discretion of the public valuer ? 
The point is mainly an actuarial one; but if Mr. Burdett adheres 
to his views under this heading, there is little room for doubt 
that he must erase the adjective “ practical” from the title of 
his scheme.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

THE WRITER OF THE INSURANCE ARTICLE, 
3rd February, 1897. 
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THREE EXPLORERS IN EAST AFRICA, 

THROUGH JUNGLE AND Desert: TRAVELS IN EASTERN 
Arrica. By William Astor Chanler. With Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. London : 
Maemillan & Co. 

A NATURALIST IN Mip-AFRIcA: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
A JOURNEY TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON AND 
TANGANYIKA. By G. F. Scott Elliot. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 

THE Great Rirt VALLEY: BEING THE NARRATIVE OF A 
JOURNEY TO Mount KENYA AND LAKE BARINGO, WITH 
sOME AccouNT OF THE GEOLOGY, NATURAL History, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, AND Future Prospects or BRITISH 
East Arrica. By J. W. Gregory. London: John 
Marray. 


V UCH of sameness characterises the routine of 
iV. African travel. From the days of Burton, Speke, 
and Grant we have been familiar with the innumer- 
able worries of travelling with caravans of Zan- 
zibari, burden-bearers less docile than the beasts, 
less intelligent than one cares to believe possible 
for human beings, but endowed with imaginative 
powers which have often lightened the pages of 
dreary narrators. Having thus by forty years of 
experience learned something of the ways and wiles 
of the Zanzibari, and found them to be practically 
unchanging, we have obtained a standard of com- 
parison by which to test the capabilities of ex- 
plorers. Success has, as a rule, been gained by 
tact and good humour rather than by obstinacy 
and force in the management of men, and the 
remarkable thing is that it is not always those 
with most experience who are the best able to 
overcome the difficulties of caravan travelling. The 
three books before us recount three journeys in 
East Equatorial Africa, mainly in the British 
sphere of inflaence. Each is by a man of authority 
in his own department, travelling for a_ special 
purpose, and, although there is much in common, 
the scope of each work may be separately defined 
before focussing the combined light they may have 
to throw on the future of Africa. 

Mr. Astor Chanler has written the largest book 
of the three-——a work certainly of physical weight, 
and a weariness to the wrist of the arm-chair 
reader. He is a wealthy young American with a 
taste for sport and adventure, and, having had some 
previous experience of big-game shooting in East 
Africa, he planned out a new expedition which 
should yield some important results in exploration. 
Accompanied by Lieutenant von Hiéhnel, of the 











Austrian navy, whose previous journey with Count 
Teleki to Lake Rudolf had shown him to be one 
of the most skilful surveyors of new regions, Mr. 
Chanler ascended the Tana river in September, 
1892, with a large and heavily-armed caravan, in the 
hope of crossing the unknown country between that 
river and the Jub, and ultimately emerging on the 
coast of the Red Sea. The “ journey was undertaken 
purely in the interest of science,” says the author on 
the first page ; but he conceals this interest bravely, 
and the pages teem with hunting stories and adven- 
turous encounters with natives, and everlasting 
troubles with the porters as a background. One 
scientific discovery interesting to entomologists seems 
to have been made, for a fly was discovered which in- 
serted its “ proboscis’ into human flesh “ not so much 
for the sake of securing food as to deposit and hatch” 
its offspring. The whole exploring work of the expedi- 
tion may be set down as the following of the Guaso 
Nyiro, one of the rivers of the north slope of Mount 
Kenya, to its apparent end in the Lorian swamp, 
for all attempts to penetrate northward proved 
futile. The Rendile, a triba hitherto undescribed, 
were visited on this river, but without obtaining 
much information about them, though the descrip- 
tion of these people certainly excites our interest. 
“They were a tall thin race, reddish-brown in 
colour, with soft, straight, and closely-cropped hair, 
features almost Caucasian in their regularity, and 
fierce blue eyes.” 

Lieutenant von Héhnel was severely injured by a 
rhinoceros, and had to be taken back to the coast, 
and after months of delay at Daicho to procure 
reinforcements in the place of deserters, the whole of 
the Zanzibaris got up one morning and marched 
back to Mombasa. This, Mr. Chanler indicates, was 
done at the instigation of the “ Arabized”” English 
officials of Zanzibar, but he offers no explanation 
for their incomprehensible enmity to him. The 
porters’ story was that they were treated with 
gross brutality ; and as they seem to have satisfied 
the officials on the coast of the truth of their 
complaint, they may also satisfy us. Mr. Chanler 
inadvertently drops some ominous hints as to 
his habitual treatment of the natives. He made 
a policy of seizing and imprisoning hostages from 
the tribes he met to ensure their “ friendliness,” 
regretted in more than one case that “as the people 
— made no overt attack on us I could 
not permit myself to indulge in the pleasure of 
an attack.” At other times he resorted to fighting 
before exhausting the resources of diplomacy. In 
many ways this book displeases us. We do not like 
the American printing, nor the fuzzy-wuzzy sketches 
of indefinite scenery ; in fact, they produce on us 
what we imagine to have been the feelings of a 
native who, Mr. Chanler tells us, once “ went away 
much disgruntled.” 

Prof. Scott Elliot’s little book is a strange 
contrast to Mr. Chanler’s big one. Hse made an 
expedition to Ruwenzori at the time when the 
Chanler party was returning. It was a small 
caravan, indifferently armed, and Mr. Scott Elliot 
was not a man of war—not even a sportsman, for 
he almost boasts of his inability to bag the big 
game he saw. Yet he passed through the Masai- 
haunted tracks of British East Africa, traversed 
Uganda and the disturbed region to the east, and 
made a series of determined attempts to reach 
the snowy summits of the Ruwenzori ridge. In 
spite of severe attacks of fever, Mr. Scott Elliot 
made large collections of plants, and his previous 
experience as a botanist in Madagascar, South 
Africa, and Sierra Leone enabled him to make 
important comparative observations on the dis- 
tribution of plants. This was his main object, and 
in its broad and simple botanical deductions the 
book is most valuable; but he is also a keen ob- 
server of people, and has much to say of the tribes 
which are destined one day to be welded together 
to form the race of British East Africa, and much 
to say also on the best routes to Central Africa. 
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It is with no pleasant feelings that we read 
of the troubles caused to this caravan by the 
natives at every point where Mr. Scott Elliot 
crossed the route of earlier German travellers, who 
seem to have always left a grievance behind them. 
The return journey from Ruwenzori was made 
across Karagwe to Lake Tanganyika, and thence by 
Lake Nyasa and the Zambesi. The general reader 
would hardly suspect from the almost grim self- 
depreciation of the author that he had in his journey 
made notable additions to our knowledge of the far 
west of our East African possessions, or that he had 
added largely to botanical science on the way. In 
truth, Professor Scott Elliot seems to write under a 
cloud of half-cynical pessimism; his very dedication 
speaks of the book as “ this result of a most incon- 
venient love of botany,” and there is a world of 
pathos in concluding the record of an exceptionally 
discouraging day's work with: “I notice that people 
always ask one when one returns home, ‘ Did you 
enjoy yourself ?’” 

We turn from this to the record of another 
scientific traveller, which possesses a special interest 
in having been the forlorn hope which saved from 
utter failure a deplorably mismanaged expedition. 
Dr. Gregory had obtained leave of absence from his 
work at the British Museum in the end of 1892 to 
accompany as naturalist one of the largest exploring 
expeditions which was ever planned to traverse the 
unknown region to which Mr. Astor Chanler’s foot- 
steps had already been directed. He was sent 
with a large part of the force to wait some distance 
up the Tana while the leader of the expedition 
completed his preparations at Zanzibar. After 
waiting more than two months, Dr. Gregory 
and his companions heard indirectly that his 
“leader,” whom with the most generous deli- 
cacy he forbears to name, had deserted them 
without notice, and gone away elsewhere. To this 
day no explanation of this extraordinary conduct 
has been forthcoming; and for once at least the 
other nationalities at work in African enterprise 
have had placed before them the example of an 
Englishman and a British ofticer disloyal to his com- 
panions and unfaithful to his trust. Far from being 
crushed by this disappointment, Dr. Gregory deter- 
mined that the loss of three months made it all the 
more important to utilise the remaining six of his 
leave; and getting together a small caravan at Mom- 
basa, he set out alone by the Uganda road, deter- 
mined to reach at any rate the southern end of 
the great rift valley which runs through East Africa. 
As the high-mountain flora of Central Africa was 
the magnet which drew Professor Scott Elliot into 
the heait of the continent, the geological forma- 
tion of the great rift valley drew Dr. Gregory into 
the dangerous hunting-grounds of the Masai. Many 
geological problems awaited solution in this valley, 
which is a continuation of the great crack in the 
Earth's crust in which lie the Dead Sea, the Red 
Sea, and a long chain of East African lakes. Dr. 
Gregory puched forward over the Uganda road till 
he struck the rift valley, and then turned northward 
along it as far as Lake Baringo. On the-way he 
made mort interesting observations not only in 
geology but in other departments of natural his- 
tory, and great collections. _He found that the 
rolling plains west of Machakos were not alluvial, as 
previously supposed, but composed of sheets of lava 
like the Snake river plains of Idaho, and he 6b- 
tained important evidence as to the geological 
history of the rift valley. In returning from 
Baringo with his small caravan, Dr. Gregory struck 
boldly across the Laikipia plains, whence Mr. 
Chauler’s splendidly-equipped expedition had keen 
forced to retire, and reached the base of the giant 
Mount Kenya, situated almost on the «quator. With 
incredible labour he pushed through the successive 
belts of forest and bamboo which surround the 

mountain, and climbed up to and beyond the snow- 
level, making a geological survey as he went and 
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did not reach the summit, but, like Professor 
Scott Elliot on Ruwenzori, he probably did as 
much as a single climber could possibly achieve. 
When one reads his adventures in the mountain, 
modestly told as they are, the wonder grows that 
he ever returned alive. From Kenya the return to 
Mombasa was a race against time, and Dr. Gregory 
established the record time for caravan travelling— 
1,650 miles in two days less than five months. We 
do not believe that so much valuable scientific work 
has ever before been done in Africa by one man in 
so short a time; but we regret that Dr. Gregory had 
not the courage to outstay his leave and make his 
survey more extensive and more deliberate. His 
speedy return is an instance of a department sup- 
ported by Government for the advancement of 
science actually retarding it by insisting on the 
return to routine work, which could be done by 
anyone, of a man with a real genius for African 
discovery, a quality possessed by very few indeed. 

This book is only balf occupied by the journey ; 
the rest contains a charmingly clear and simple 
epitome of our scientific knowledge of British East 
Africa in all its aspects, including some beautiful 
examples of protective mimicry amongst insects, 
the most striking being figured in the coloured 
frontispiece. 

The three books concur in giving a favourable 
view of the future value of East Africa. When the 
railway, which is progressing faster than any tropical 
railway has ever done before, has solved the diffi- 
culty of conveying stores and food across the desert 
belt, there will be some reasonable hope of the land 
being turned to account. The mission stations and 
military posts have already met with considerable 
success in teaching the natives to work; and for 
many years to come the present resources of the 
Kenya district will continue to yield a good return 
to hunters. The country is literally crawling with 
rhinoceroses, and elephants are apparently more 
numerous than in any other part of Africa. These 
show no sign of serious diminution at present, and 
ivory will be an article of trade for many year. 
The raids of the Masai will soon be things of the 
past, and it is to be hoped that the railway will 
strengthen the hands of the Government and enable 
them to suppress the raids of sportsmen and self- 
styled explorers as well. The success of the blood- 
less expeditions of Scott Elliot aud Gregory, and the 
failure of Astor Chanler, are matters which can only 
be rejoiced over by those who believe that white 
men can enter and occupy Africa without injustice 
to the original inhabitants. It is pleasant to see 
that Dr. Gregory found his Zanzibaris a good set of 
fellows, hard workers, always cheerful, and faithful 
even when on the verge of starvation. Professor 
Scott Elliot found his men very trying, but the fact 
that he got through without serious losses shows 
that they were not of the worst class. Of those 
two explorers we may well be proud. Their 
scientific observations are of irreproachable con- 
scienticusness, and their narratives are creditable 
in every way. 


LIFE AND WORK IN 


Ricwh AND Poor. 


EAST LONDON. 


By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 
Macmillan & Co. 


London 


SoME time ago readers of that learned and able, 
but seldom amusing, periodical, the FHconomic 
Journal, were pleasantly surprised by a remark- 
ably graphic account of that shifting, +hiftless, 
hopeless “ residuum” which is the despair of charit- 
able workers in London. The article was fall of 
touches at once humorous and pathetic; it dis- 
played a skill in observation which would have 
made the fortune of the authoress as a writer o! 
natural history, and it was instinct with tbat 
human sympathy which the social worker, ove 
would imagine, almost inevitably finds to be dulled 





carefully studying the glacial phenomena. He 
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we are correct in identifying the writer with the 
lady who now comes before us with this admirably 
graphic and sympathetic account of her observa- 
tions during several years of work in an Kast 
London parish—recognisable as Bethnal Green—an 
account which brings before us vividly the problems 
before the social worker in East London, and the 
extreme perniciousness of most of the means used 
to remedy them. 

Rich and poor, Mrs. Bosanquet reminds us, are 
not really separated by a great gulf, nor even by 
the gap between the West End and the East. 
Classes in England are connected and subdivided by 
an almost indefinite number of gradations—nowhere 
more carefully graded or more numerous, as she 
notes, than among the poor themselves. An engine- 
driver's daughter, she tells us, has been known to 
sever herself from her family by stooping to marry a 
skilled mechanic; and we can cap this by the case of 
a laundry-worker weeping over the degradation of a 
son who had taken to selling papers in the streets 
“such a low trade!" Moreover, there is a growing 
desire for a better understanding, but it must be 
based on knowledge. And so Mrs. Bosanquet depicts 
for us the life of Bethnal Green as it is—a life with 
plenty of bright spots and not without promise, 
though with many departments where hope fails 
and gives an excellent set of practical suggestions, 
which will not be new to charitable workers of the 
modern type, but may well be studied by those 
earnest and excellent, but often sadly limited, 
“District ladies'’’ who work in large towns on 
old-fashioned lines, as well as by all reernits to 
charitable work. 

Mrs. Bosanquet gives us a very interesting sketch 
of the past life of the parish—once a prosperous 
residential suburb, now better-looking than the 
condition of its people warrants—of its present 
aspect, of its industries, and of the life and ways of 
its people. We would gladly quote half, or all, her 
stories if space allowed ; we must content ourselves 
with noting a few salient facts. One is that religion 

that form represented by Church work first, 
because the Church has the old charitable endow- 
ments, but the Nonconformist forms too—has hardly 
any hold in itself on the mass of the popula- 
tion. Such slight hold as it has depends largely on 
its connection with relief of some kind or other, 
from the doles of bread or sixpences given on the 
anniversary cf some benevolent testator’s death 
to the tickets and treats appended to mothers’ 
meetings and Sunday-schools. The population 
live for the day only; but they do not live so ill as 
some ignorant people suppose. We should like to 
visit those quaint cottages in odd corners where 
good landlords have kept good tenants and the 
fronts are bright with creeping-jenny and nas- 
turtium; and as to food, do not the thoroughfares 
swarm with butchers’ shops and stalls, which do a 
roaring trade—and can you not for a shilling choose 
between three mutton chops, a hare, and a fowl? 
And here is the budget of a single man who, being 
lazy, preferred to earn but five shillings a week, and 
had twopence to spare out of it! And the theatres 
and music-halls quite dispose of the belief that life 
in the East End is one monotonous round of un- 
mitigated and wearing toil. 

Of course, the dark side is most prominent, and 
the gravest spot in it—graver even than the uni- 
versal want of forethought, to our minds—is the 
unadaptability of the people. A cabinet-maker, Mrs. 
Bosanquet tells us, will go on all his life producing 
the same article as he learnt to make when a boy 
in the face of a demand declining to zero; the 
women are even less adaptable, often drilled from 
their earliest childhood into that patient, hopeless 
endurance which kuows no possibility of relief. 
As to the criminal population, children begin to 
pick pockets at three years old, when their hands 
are small, and they are less likely to excite sus- 
picion ; but with the criminals the charitable worker 
is only indirectly concerned. One of the greatest 
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clogs on the lives of the poor is the indiscriminating 
charity showered down on them in doles—unintel- 
ligently distributed, incapable of doing real good, 
and keeping them dependent and immovable. 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s suggestions (familiar, of course, 
to all modern social workers) might be put briefly 
as “So use existing agencies as to develop indepen- 
dence and self-reliance.” But we hope everybody 
—not least the well-meaning, ignorant adversaries 
of Board schools—will ponder her account of the 
possibilities of good open to school-managers. Her 
book is a brilliant literary performance; it should 
be in the hands of every worker, and its interest— 
artistic and human—is such that we trust it will be 
widely read by many who are not workers, and 
will lead them at least to discriminate in their 
charity, and to pay some attention to the working 
of the machinery alike of poor relief and of local 
government. 


FICTION. 

Bape, B.A.: Bering THE UNEVENTFUL HISTORY OF A 
YounG GENTLEMAN AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. By 
Edward F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” London : Putnam’s 
Sons 
Witu Fortune Mapes. By Victor Cherbuliez. 
by M. E. Simkins. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Hauntep Looxkine-Guass. By Gratiana 
London : Dighy, Long & Co. 


Ir “The Babe, B.A,” had been published anony- 
mously, we imagine that no reviewer would have 
had the slightest hesitation in ascribing it to its 
rightful author, Mr. E. F. Benson, for the trail of 
“Dodo” is over it all; and surely none but Mr. 
Benson himself could have had the audacity to 
present so strange a hotch-potch of brilliant, 
inconsequent chatter, personal allusions, topical 
discussions, and general discursiveness, under the 
guise of a novel. To find fault with such 
a book as “ The Babe, B.A,” is easy enough, 
for its defects as a work of art are glaringly, 
almost insolently, obtrusive; yet those defects are 
balanced by so much wit, brightness, and frolicsome 
charm, that the little jew d’esprit may well claim 
exemption from too severe criticism. It is impossible 
to deny that nearly all the personages of Mr. Ben- 
son's story are merely lay-figures serving as a con- 
venient basis for the fanciful wit with which he 
drapes them. They are characterless simulacra for 
the main part, bearing a strong family likeness to 
each other and to the former puppets of Mr. Benson's 
too facile mummery. But this inartistic convention 
is happily laid aside in the case of the titular hero, 
and the Babe himself is a truly delightful creation, so 
vividly realised that the reader feels on intimate terms 
of friendship—nay, of positive affection—with this 
volatile young gentleman from the first page to the 
last. Mr. Benson’s aim—an entirely laudable one 
—has been to paint la vraie vérité of under- 
graduate life at Cambridge by means of a series of 
every-day episodes in the life of a perfectly normal 
specimen of that cruelly caricatured class. Arbuth- 
not of Trinity (commonly called “The Babe” by 
reason of his infantine appearance and ingenuous 
manners), is, indeed, as far removed from the sphere 
of the melodramatic hero of the conventional 
undergraduate of fiction as it is possible to con- 
ceive, and nothing could be more refreshingly un- 
heroic than the persistent frivolity of his conduct 
as it is here set forth. Whether we behold hin 
“sapping ” for his Tripos examination by means of 
a constant course of social gaieties, hoaxing a don 
by an elaborate and most impudent practical joke, 
rehearsing his rdle of Clytemnestra in a check uls er 
with a bulldog at his heels, or goading to madness 
an ill-tempered fellow by his skill in croquet, the 
Babe is invariably charming, amusing, and iutensely 
human. Flippant the book may be—it is its author's 
métier to be ostentatiously flippant-—-yet there is 
one episode in “The Babe, B.A.,” which is serious 
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enough, and which is handled most skilfully and 
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delicately. We refer to the chapters in which the 
Babe detects a fellow-undergraduate in the act 
of cheating at cards, and subsequently taxes 
him with the offence, but does it in such a 
way as to render the culprit his friend for 
life. This episode is beautifully treated, and the 
hero emerges from a difficult and unpleasant task 
covered with honour by his manly frankness and 
tender compassion towards a sinning brother. To 
produce this effect without the smallest suspicion of 
priggishness needed an amount of art on the part of 
the author which would have taxed the resources of 
many more ambitious novelists, and Mr. Benson 
deserves due congratulation upon the conspicuous 
success with which he has accomplished the feat. 
Indeed, whatever may be his defects of manner or of 
taste, he has undoubtedly shown in “The Babe, 
B.A.,” not only, his possession of a sparkling and 
dangerously irresponsible wit, but his power to 
paint with vivid colouring and attractive outline 
one of the most whimsically engaging personalities 
that recent fiction has afforded. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., under the title of “ With 
Fortune Made,” have published an excellent trans- 
lation of one of the most delightful of the tales of 
Victor Cherbuliez. It tells us the story of the return 
of Christopher Trayaz, the younger son of a small 
Provencal merchant, to his native country after 
having made his fortune in the United States. It 
is not a small fortune, even from the English or 
American point of view, for it amounts to the 
substantial sum of three millions sterling. It is 
easy, therefore, to conceive the vastness which it 
assumes in the eyes of the millionaire’s relatives 
and neighbours in Provence. The novel unfolds for 
us the schemes and the intrigues of these same 
relatives and neighbours in their different attempts 
to secure the millions of Monsieur Trayaz for them- 
selves. The millionaire has not got his fortune 
without having to pay the price for it. He has 
returned to his native land with health and temper 
hopelessly ruined, with a rooted suspicion of all his 
fellow-creatures, and an arrogant belief in himself. 
One redeeming feature he still possesses. This is a 
certain sense of humour, which, though sardonic in 
its character, is distinctly amusing. He sees through 
the veneer of affection assumed by his loving rela- 
tives, and enjoys nothing better than making them 
ridiculous. Again and again he chooses one of them 
as his special favourite, thereby exciting the intense 
envy of the other members of the family; but woe 
to the unhappy person who is thus distinguished! 
Sooner or later he or she discovers that the old 
cynic has been playing a practical joke all the time, 
and that he has only raised their hopes so high in 
order to enjoy the spectacle of their fall. The 
comedy of the situation with which Cherbuliez thus 
deals is depicted with masterly skill; indeed, for 
pure comedy this book may well take rank with 
some of the favourite chapters from Dickens. Of 
course the millionaire meets his match in the end in 
the shape of a certain nephew of his who has a will 
as strong as his own, and a heart still prouder. 
This particular young man begins by exciting the 
warmest sympathy on the part of his uncle, and 
receives from him promises of benefactions of the 
most magnificent kind; but there are conditions 
attached to the promises, and Silvére Sauvagin is 
not a man who can bring himself to submit to any 
conditions which do not appear to his own mind 
to be entirely reasonable. So his uncle's feelings 
quickly turn from love to hate, and he finds a new 
interest in life in trying to break the young man’s 
stubborn will. No scruples of affection, or even of 
common humanity, stay his hand, and the unlucky 
Silvére is plunged into a life of poverty in order that 
he may the better appreciate the riches from which 
he had turned aside. Being the hero of a French 
novel, he is, of course, given to the utterance of 
sentiments fit to adorn a copy-book; but apart from 
this weakness he is an excellent young man, and in 
his struggles against the cynical old tyrant who is 
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trying to wreck his life in order that he may 
reconstruct it afresh on his own lines, he has our 
hearty sympathy. The reader must go to the book 
itself to learn the development of the plot and the 
ultimate destination of Trayaz’s millions. He will 
find humour and human nature, a great deal of the 
comedy of life and something of its tragedy, in this 
delightful and most amusing story. 

The “ Haunted Looking-Glass” revives for us the 
good old-fashioned style of ghost story. Since Mrs. 
Henry Wood ceased to charm us with her pictur- 
esque melodramas, the genuine “ ghost business ’’— 
we mean the business of the ghost with a purpose 
has been almost extinct. Nowadays, when a super- 
natural visitant flits across the page in fiction, it is 
either for the simple purpose of frightening the 
reader, or in order to enforce some metaphysical 
theory dear to the soul of the writer. We object 
to this style of apparition. Far better is the ghost 
beloved of our fathers, who frightened nobody, who 
never hurt a fly, and who pointed with unfailing 
sagacity to the spot where the family title-deeds 
had been concealed by the fraudulent family 
solicitor, or the family treasure-chest had been too 
securely hidden by the lamented family ancestor. 
It is to a ghost of this kind that we are treated in 
“The Haunted Looking-Glass,” and he seems to us 
to be an excellent ghost for the purpose. He is 
a ghost whose story you can read at midnight 
in a lonely house without feeling the slightest 
inclination to shudder, for you will recognise him 
at once as a ghost of the good practicable sort, 
and you know that when he leads you into that 
turret-chamber, and points with quivering finger 
to the old escritoire, you are on the point of recover 
ing your long-lost heritage. Those who love this 
style of ghost will take pleasure in “The Haunted 
Looking-Glass.” 


THE PICTURE-POSTER. 
Posters IN Mryrature. With an introduction by Edward Penfield. 

New York: Russell & Son; London : John Lane, 

Now that a generous expanse of hoarding may bring in more 
rent than the house-property it sereens, and that the plant- 
ing of placards within sight of railway trains may be said 
to have become the most flourishing branch of agriculture, such 
an effort as this of Mr. Penfield’s to bring art into advertising, 
and to make of the picture-poster a thing of beauty, cannot be 
too cordially commended. 

In France the designing of posters has been a fine art since 
the Sixties, Chéret, the innovator, began work in England, but 
he had to return to his own country in order to achieve success. 
It is just thirty years since he began to delight Parisian eyes 
with his pictorial yromises—promises of new plays, new books, 
new dresses, new foods, new drinks, new medicines to remedy 
the diseases any of these other things might have helped: 
there cannot be many industries in Paris that have not been 
benefited by the gay creations of Chéret’s brush. After him 
came a host of brilliant artists—Willette, Grasset, Steinlen, 
Boutet de Monval, Toulouse Lautree, to mention only those who 
are represented in Mr. Penfield’s volume. 

In England the Artistic Poster movement is of much more 
recent growth ; some beautiful pictures were used for advertis- 
ing purposes a score of years ago, it is true—as, for instance, 
Fred Walker's “The Woman in White ”—but it has been only 
during the last five years or so that any considerable number of 
English artists have given themselves up thoroughly to the 
work. It would seem from this volume that in America also 

oster-painting has only recently aspired to be an art, though it 
on made quicker and greater progress there than here. Many 
of the American posters seem to owe their inspiration to our 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, but Mr. Will H. Bradley, for example, 
has outdistanced his master in sheer cleverness of technique, 
besides expressing often a sense of beauty which it would be weak 
to say merely “ is lacking ’’ in most of Mr. Beardsley’s nightmare 
like designs. Some of Mr. Penfield’s own pictures are striking 
also; and nothing better in their way could be imagined than 
the trio of little negro faces, open-eyed and solemn, entitled 
“Kemble’s Coons,” or the charming figures by Mr. C. D. 
Gibson. Of our English artists, Mr. Beardsley and Mr. Dudley 
Hardy are best represented. The French illustrations are not 
as well chosen as they might have been. Chéret, for instanee, is 
far from being shown at his best in the long and monotonous 
series of single female figures which Mr. Penfield gives us. 
Indeed, truth to tell, it is a haphazard kind of collection all 
through; but it makes an attractive little album, and should 
serve its purpose. 
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